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THERE IS A PERIOD IN LIFE THAT HAS BEEN CALLED 
“the rocking-chair age.” It is the time when adventure 
no longer lures the soul and promising enterprise fails 
to tempt it. It is the time when a man inclines to keep 
all things as they are; he has come to love routine and 
to abhor whatever disturbs it. It does not have to be 
so, but it is so. With all allowances for exceptions on 
both sides, aggressiveness, originality, and progress are 
overwhelmingly on the side of youth. This fact 
is often applied in the church in a pitiless fashion, when 
the able, experienced, and really strong preacher with 
gray hair is rejected for a vigorous youth. 

Now the church, perhaps more than any other insti- 
tution on earth, needs what both youth and age can con- 
tribute to its mission to men. In the very attractive 
paper, What the Church has a Right to Expect from 
Youth, Rev. Miles H. Krumbine shows the unwisdom 
and even peril of imagining that leadership in the 
church should belong to its mature minds alone. The 
vital importance of competent leadership, the historical 
place of youth in leadership, present conditions facing 
youth as it looks toward leadership, youth’s defects 
with respect to leadership, and the contribution of youth 
to leadership, are some of the points treated. Mr. 
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Krumbine’s writing is direct and forceful. He com- 
bines a clear logical style with the assembling of facts 
and figures and a happy selection of illustrative and 
quoted material. It is peculiarly a paper for pastors 
and general leaders of the church. 

The author sees the faults of youth as well as its 
peculiar. virtues, but he shows that youth comes bear- 
ing gifts that are indispensable to the church. “The 
danger that threatens is that this rich offering of youth 
will be lost to the church because leaders are not find- 
ing a place for its use and youth is not insistent.” 


THE STUDY OF ARCHEOLOGY IS FASCINATING BY ITS 
very nature. At almost any moment a turn of the 
excavator’s spade may reveal the solution of some his- 


torical problem or add an important detail to our - 


knowledge of a particular period. The bearing of such 
discoveries upon our knowledge of the Bible gives the 
whole subject a wide popular interest. Eiven the small- 
est “find” associated however remotely with sacred 
history is scrutinized with extreme care. 

Professor Adolf Deissmann, who writes upon 
Treasures in Earthen Vessels, gives the account of a 
somewhat recent discovery of documents that is note- 
worthy for several reasons. It was made in a locality 
beyond the supposed limits of climatic possibilities for 
the preservation of papyri or parchment. Then it 
would appear to throw light upon certain passages in 
the Bible, as well as upon the region where the discov- 
ery was made. Moreover, this discovery, occurring 
where it did, encourages the hope that records of this 
nature may yet be found in sufficient abundance, where 
the climate is less favorable, to add not a little to our 
historical resources. 
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After describing the finding of these Greek docu- 
ments, in Persian Kurdistan, the paper goes on to deal 
with their character, translation, and _ significance. 
They turned out to be contracts drawn up in the cen- 
tury before Christ, and the manner of their preserva- 
tion, and other facts about them throw light on Jere- 
miah 32: 8-15, both as to the nature of such contracts 
and as to a disputed textual point. The article closes 
with some remarks upon the method used in this 
instance for preserving manuscripts. 

While there is nothing in this case of a startling 
character, every such bit of additional help to the un- 
derstanding of the Scriptures is eagerly sought by 
Bible students, and here again it is of a kind to con- 
firm the faith of the believer. 


It HAS BEEN REMARKED THAT GENIUS IS SIMPLY A 
matter of discrimination—the capacity to appreciate 
fine, but real, distinctions that elude the ordinary grasp. 
But there is a reverse side to this dictum. The product 
of genius is itself rich in fine shadings and implications 
that the merely casual observer rarely catches. 
Applying, without irreverence, to the work of Om- 
niscience our human phraseology, we may speak of the 
Scriptures as an instance of the divine genius. Not as 
a mine rich in gems, yet soon to be worked out, but 
rather as a kind of vast, holy curriculum, with every 
discipline the preparation to another still more illumi- 
nating, the Scriptures lie open before souls of widely 
divergent powers of comprehension. The superficial 
mind is seldom attracted by painstaking word study, 
apparently mere dry hair splitting over time-worn 
themes. But there are those who find just here new 
elements of truth, new spiritual riches, new evidences 
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of a message so infinite in its revelations that it could 
not be of finite origin. 

The study by Dr. Vos, The Name “Lord” as Used 
of Jesus in the Gospels, exemplifies the possibilities 
before the patient yet enthusiastic searcher of the Scrip- 
tures. This is a careful assessment of the varied impli- 
cations of this common term in its frequent occurrences 
in the Gospels. Was it used at the time of the events 
recorded, or did the Evangelists use it only when writ- 
ing about Him later and under a fuller realization of 
His nature? If its use occurred in His earthly career, 
was it but a polite title of address and reference, or 
was it the open acknowledgment of His divine origin 
and relationship to the universe? Or, again, was it a 
verbal forerunner, preparing the way for His later full 
recognition ? 

Dr. Vos has devoted much thought to the subject of 
Christ’s personality, and after indicating the impor- 
tance of his present theme, he takes up these questions in 
turn, but in a logical relationship that leads to his con- 
clusion. Aside from the value of its main point, this 
study demonstrates the importance of pushing beyond 
the literal signification of a term—into its spiritual sig- 
nificance. 


IT Is A SINGULAR COINCIDENCE THAT ONE OF THE MOST 
beautiful and best known passages in the Scriptures is 
also one of the most difficult to translate. The funeral 
ritual has made familiar even to the general public the 
sublime words of Job 19:25-27, beginning, “For I know 
that my Redeemer liveth.” Their import to the Chris- 
tian is clear because he reads them in the light of the 
New Testament, and this fuller knowledge of Christ 
might easily have influenced the translators of the 
Authorized Version. 
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But just what was in the mind of the author of 
these three verses? Did he have the full resurrection hope 
of the Christian believer, or was it but anearly glimmer 
of a hope as yet faintly grasped; was he referring to 
the Messiah yet to come, or was he expressing a mighty 
yearning for a Redeemer without clear foreknowledge 
of Him? Such questions appear in the expository work 
done upon this passage. Under the heading, Job’s Mes- 
sianic Hope, Professor John H. Raven takes up these 
verses, and naturally turns first to their exegetical 
problem, then to the great question of their Messianic 
significance. 

The translations offered by the Authorized and the 
American Revised Versions are first carefully com- 
pared. After this comes an examination of the render- 
ings of some of the most important of other versions, 
ancient and modern, from the Septuagint down. Alto- 
gether some fourteen translations are thus quoted, 
before touching the work of commentators. This pains- 
taking compilation is followed by a careful and ex- 
tended exegesis of the Hebrew original. 

The second part of the paper, dealing with the 
Messianic significance of the passage, will appear in 
the January issue. 


NAMES, LIKE DEFINITIONS, SOMETIMES OBSCURE RATHER 
than clarify an idea, or convey an incomplete concep- 
tion of it. This is so in the case of mysticism. The 
very term and its cognate forms tend to suggest vague, 
intangible, and impractical religious manifestations. 
To many, a mystic is an emotional, over-imaginative 
impressionist whose life is one of rapt contemplation. 
To put it otherwise, his is an intensely individualistic 
rather than social type of Christianity, so that, while 
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he may attain to a high spiritual state himself, his 
influence upon his fellow-men is probably slight, being 
confined to those of his own temperament. 

Much to correct such impressions will be found in 
the paper by Dr. Gillies, The Mystic in a Social Age. 
In his opening paragraphs he sets forth what manner 
of person a mystic really is. He borrows a definition 
at once brief yet sufficiently comprehensive and clear 
to allow mysticism a latitude that may include the 
practical side of Christian experience and activity. He 
then proceeds to develop this practical side and to indi- 
cate the relation of the present revival of mysticism to 
this age. He calls attention to the morbidness and 
pessimism of these days, yet he discerns signs of a 
reaction from the prevailing empty and hopeless phil- 
osophy of life. Men must and will believe in things 
that are beyond demonstration, but not beyond 
experience. 

The very character of the times gives opportunity 
for a sane mysticism that will function socially as well 
as individually. There has been a pernicious tendency 
to regard these two manifestations of Christian life as 
mutually antagonistic, and hence incompatible in a 
single personality. Dr. Gillies therefore renders a 
distinct service in exposing the fallacy of this idea and 
revealing mysticism as a potent and promising spiritual 
force, sadly needed by a wretched materialistic age. 


THE IMPERFECTION OF MAN’S SOUL IS CONTINUALLY 
made evident by the struggle between the spiritual and 
intellectual in his reactions to his general environment. 
Always more or less present in the individual, this same 
conflict of functions at times rises to a point where it 
issues in situations such as manifestly shape history. 
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We are witnessing now a recurrence of this phenome- 
non, whose development would appear to be reaching 
an acute stage in the Protestant church. 

On this account it is profitable to glance at some 
period of similar psychological distinction, wherein the 
inborn hunger for higher spiritual life and the un- 
quenchable desire for truth about all things have both 
taken on great vigor. We have a brief survey of this 
kind in the contribution of Professor Birch, Inform- 
ing and Reforming, which is a comparative study of 
Erasmus and Luther. 

The treatment is not so much a discussion as a state- 
ment of facts interspersed with numerous quotations. 
There is little attempt at moralizing or philosophizing, 
but just such a recital of things said and done by two 
notable leaders as makes their strength or weakness, 
their soundness or unsoundness, and their relative con- 
tributions to human life stand clearly forth. 

The relation of the Renaissance to the Reformation 
is first pointed out, then their similar and diverse ele- 
ments, the attitude of Erasmus toward the Reforma- 
tion, his estimate of and his relations to Luther, and 
the contrast between their characteristic attitudes 
toward the great spiritual revival. 

In such a study in contrasts the supreme historical 
lesson emerges almost of itself, and in this case it is 
one that needs no elaboration to mark its applicability 
to our own times. Erasmus failed “to perceive at what 
moment the mere appeal to the moral sense was no 
longer adequate,” while Luther’s work became con- 
structive because his “experience of sin and grace fixed 
itself into new, advanced ideas.” 


R. M. K. 


WHAT THE CHURCH HAS A RIGHT TO 
EXPECT FROM YOUTH 


By Mites H. KrRuMBINE 
I. THe ImportTANce OF LEADERSHIP 


THE importance of leadership in a democratic society 
is impressing itself upon us with ever greater emphasis 
as each new crisis looms up. Whatever virtue there 
may be in a policy of laissez faire for ordinary times, 
one cannot suppress the conviction that, for times of 
stress, a dash of decisive leadership would be very 
reassuring. Crises in church and state, industry and 
finance, have become chronic. We do well to bear in 
mind that a crisis signifies plainly, though very pain- 
fully, the bankruptcy of leadership. The old skins are 
again being filled with new wine, and the usual confu- 
sion results. 

The successful issue of our American democracy, 
especially, must turn on the quality of our leadership. 
This applies equally to all phases of our dynamic 
society. From a careful investigation made by Pro- 
fessor Conklin the following startling data have been 
brought to our attention: “Forty-five millions, or 
nearly one-half of the whole population, will never de- 
velop mental capacity beyond the stage represented by 
a normal twelve-year-old child; * * * only thir- 
teen and one-half millions will ever show superior intel- 
ligenee”” (Conklin, The Direction of Human Evolu- 
tion, p. 103). Conklin goes on to say: “Our average 
intelligence has probably been declining for the past 
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twenty-five years at least.” Upon four and one-half 
per cent. of the total population does he place the re- 
sponsibility of leadership.’ 

To this word of the scientist one may add the con- 
clusion of the sociologist: “In a highly dynamic 
society unguided majorities are apt to be wrong. Save 
in matters of immediate and general personal experi- 
ence, as, for example, family relations, sex relations, 
etc., the profoundest truths, the highest ideals, the best 
standards, will first appear in an elite minority. Just 
as the lofty peaks catch the dawn long before its light 
can flood the plain, so, in an advancing society, there 
will be, in the earliest stages of every discussion, a 
minority that is nearer right than the majority” (Ross, 
Social Psychology, p. 192). 

Wherefore one need hardly apologize for offering 
some conclusions which look to the recruiting of leader- 
ship in the church. The church has suffered the same 
general bankruptcy of leadership. None admit it more 
freely than our most trusted leaders. Herein lies our 
hope. The very confession of failure by our leaders 
has furnished the cynic with his only valid strictures. 

This discussion will deal with the possible contri- 
bution youth may make to leadership in the church. 
What indeed has the church a right to expect from 
youth? 


II. Tue Puace or YoutH In LEADERSHIP, 
HisToRICcALLY CONSIDERED 


At the outset we must remember that on several 
previous occasions youth has made some very notable 
contributions to leadership. Elsewhere I have pointed 
out that certain major movements were largely con- 
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ceived and carried through by youth. Luther at the 
Diet of Worms (1521), “the greatest moment of mod- 
ern history” according to Carlyle, was a youth of 
thirty-eight. The Reformation was then at least four 
years old. John Wesley had led England into the full 
swing of the revival known by his name before he was 
thirty-six. “Or what shall one say of the Pilgrim 
movement? ‘Pilgrim Fathers’ we call them, strangely. 
Of the one hundred and two persons who shipped in 
the Mayflower thirty-nine were under twenty-one 
years of age. Bradford, the ‘Greatheart’ of the group, 
was exactly thirty-one; Winslow was twenty-five; 
Standish was thirty-six; Alden was twenty-one. 
Only two of the entire group were over fifty years of 
age, and only nine over forty” (The Century Maga- 
zine, February, 1922, p. 488). 

“The sociologist is quite certain that ‘new move- 
ments are born in young minds, and that lack of expe- 
rience enables youth eternally to recall civilization to 
sound bases.’ History has a stubborn way of insisting 
upon the validity of this generalization. Not in 
the life of organized religion alone is this a fact, but in 
the life of states as well. The eleven men who were 
destined to become the leaders of the French Revolu- 
tion averaged, at its inception, thirty-four years of age. 
The American Constitution, ‘the grandest work of the 
hand of man,’ was fathered by a mere lad, James Madi- 
son, aged thirty-six, while at least one of his confreres 
was an unbearded youth of twenty-one, Jonathan Day- 
ton of New Jersey” (Ibid., p. 490). 

The Reformation, the Pilgrim Movement, the Wes- 
leyan Revival, and the French Revolution—all move- 
ments of the most far-reaching consequences—combine 
to testify to the capacity of youth for leadership. 
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III. Somer Pretiminary ConsIDERATIONS 


We must perhaps recognize certain preliminary 
considerations that may make it difficult for youth to 
make its contribution spontaneously and fully. 

1. In the first place one must reckon with an atti- 
tude of mind among some of our present leaders, which 
has been characterized as “‘protestant clericalism.” By 
“protestant clericalism” (which is composed of both 
laity and clergy) is meant a mental habit that’insists 
on God-given privileges to rule rather than to serve; to 
carry on in the traditional way rather than to seek un- 
tried solutions; to solve the problems of the present 
“in harmony with the traditions of the past rather than 
in fulfilment of the needs of the future.” Such an at- 
titude necessarily resents the intrusion of youth, rejects 
its offering. “Protestant clericalism” unhappily ex- 
pects from youth nothing but trouble. Fortunately it 
is not a serious menace to American Protestantism, for 
it is not highly developed. Its spirit is too sinister to 
win many or hold them long. We recognize it as the 
spirit of that ancient churl, Nabal, who insisted on hold- 
ing youth in derision: ‘Who is David? and who is the 
son of Jesse? there are many servants now-a-days that 
break away every man from his master” (1 Sam. 
25:10). 

2. A second difficulty is more serious. There is a 
widespread fear that youth will tamper with the tradi- 
tional doctrines if given a position of leadership. Such 
tampering is regarded with sincere dread. So ominous 
is the present theological insurgence of youth that the 
fear is readily understood. It seems, however, to be 
slightly exaggerated. Nothing begets a sense of un- 
worthiness so quickly as leadership. Moses, Isaiah, and 
Paul all felt it the moment they found themselves full- 
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fledged leaders. Changes that are demanded most 
earnestly from the ranks are gracefully resisted or only 
partially undertaken upon promotion to leadership. 

Granted, however, that the fear is well founded, the 
further fact remains that “each generation must create 
anew in its own life and experience the spiritual culture 
of the race” (Betts, How to Teach Religion, p. 31). 
Wherefore we must either be willing to risk even our 
theology to the new generation of leaders, or, if we are 
determined to forbid creative thinking on the doc- 
trines dear to us, we acknowledge the unimportance of 
doctrine to a vital religious experience. Surely no one 
is prepared to make such an admission. Rather, may; 
we not hope and believe that those elements in our doc- 
trinal inheritance dear to us will also win the devotion 
of youth? If finally we must despair of youth we must 
despair of the future. 

3. A third and very dangerous difficulty presents 
itself in the present widespread tendency to fatalism. 
Like some destructive blight has fatalism laid waste 
the church, sapping its strength, destroying its initia- 
tive, paralyzing its power. Keen observers have noted 
repeatedly a marked tendency to acquiescence, a guilty 
complacency in the face of challenging issues. ‘The 
voice crying in the wilderness” is notable by its silence. 
The prophetic tongue cleaves to the roof of the mouth, 
while the tongue of the religious salesman wags lustily. 
Of too much leadership can it be said that “it leads 
whither the multitude was of itself dimly minded to 
run, and keeps the van less by skill in commanding, 
than by cunning in obeying” (Carlyle on Voltaire). 

Several reasons can be assigned for the phenome- 
non. Viscount Bryce called our attention to the chief 
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reason in The American Commonwealth (Vol. II, ch. 
84): 

“Out of the mingled feelings that the multitude will 
prevail, and that the multitude, because it will prevail, 
must be right, there grows a self-distrust, a despond- 
ency, a disposition to fall into line, to acquiesce in the 
dominant opinion, to submit thought as well as action 
to the encompassing power of numbers. Now and then 
a resolute man will, like Athanasius, stand alone 
against the world. But such a man must have, like 
Athanasius, some special spring of inward strength.” 
“This tendency to acquiescence and submission, this 
sense of the insignificance of individual effort, this be- 
lief that the affairs of men are swayed by large forces 
whose movement may be stwdied but cannot be turned, 
I have ventured to call the Fatalism of the Multitude” 
(quoted by Ross, Social Psychology, p.191).  Cer- 
tainly the evolutionary point of view now so largely 
held accentuates the insignificance of the individual, 
one phase of this “Fatalism of the Multitude.” Until 
we recover a sense of individual significance—and who 
but youth can possibly effect such a recovery—we must 
languish in the grip of this “Fatalism of the Multi- 
tude.” 

4, Another difficulty to be considered is our deep 
absorption in so-called “practical religion.” 

The absorbing problems of the church seem to be 
problems of administration. Due to the rapidly ex- 
panding movement of home and foreign missions since 
1816, the increasing complexity of our modern life, the © 
popularity of efficiency and perfection of organization, 
our religious leaders are become grossly absorbed in 
problems of organization, increase of membership, effi- 
ciency of administration, and a host of other minor 
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problems of the same sort. These problems are very 
tempting. They are easily solved, and, moreover, the 
solutions achieved are of the visible sort. It is “practi- 
cal religion” so-called. Church year books, statistical 
curves of progress, charts, maps, and mottoes have 
become infinitely more entertaining than the writings 
of the prophets and the message of the Gospels. The 
former furnish ideas that achieve immediate results; the 
latter require the investment of enthusiasm, passion, 
and high purpose without much promise of tangible re- 
turns. The former call for an easy adherence to a pro- 
gram of work; the latter demand an unyielding and 
difficult loyalty to a program of faith. The former call 
for the skill of the business man; the latter demand the 
insight of the prophet and the courage of the apostle. 
We are seeking relief from our social difficulties, which 
are moral and spiritual and intellectual, by fleeing to 
the invigorating environment of external accomplish- 
ment. Or, to change slightly a valuable phrase, we 
have found refuge from the difficulties of thought in the 
opportunity of action. 

All of which makes it very difficult to find a place 
for youth in the ranks of leadership. ‘Practical re- 
ligion” demands practical experience rather than 
youthful passion and the fervor of the consecrated who 
have “laid self away.” 


IV. Tse Matin Derects or YoutH 


That there are embarrassing defects in youth that 
tend to unfit it for leadership one cannot deny. When 
exposed to the glare of the limelight these defects are 
discouraging. | 

Youth is excessively impatient. It resents the ar- 
rangement of life whereby time is a factor to be reck- 
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oned with. It displays a petulance in the face of criti- 
cism that is unworthy. Youth rarely learns to be 
<* * * happy that I can 


Be crossed and thwarted as a man.” 
(Browning, Easter Day.) 


Youth could never have written those noble lines of 
Paul: “For a great door and effectual is opened unto 
me and there are many adversaries” (1 Cor. 16: 9). For- 
midable opposition is all too likely to develop a mock- 
martyr spirit. Such a spirit is incapable of sound lead- 
ership. Romantic as martyrdom seems, a too willing 
disposition for it robs it of its power to evoke heroic 
response. A reluctant martyr like Cranmer will ac- 
complish more than a youthful enthusiast, be he ever 
so sincere and earnest. 

Again, youth tends to hasty generalization. The 
tedious search for data and the laborious struggle for 
conclusions achieved by the inductive method are both 
distasteful to youth. Youth shuns the second look. 
What Carlyle says of Voltaire is in a large measure 
true of youth: “He has the eye of a lynx; sees deeper, 
at the first glance, than any other man, but no second 
glance is given.” 

Moreover, youth glories in differing from the ac- 
cepted way. Youth is the arch-nonconformist. Taken 
by itself this were not to be regretted perhaps; com- 
bined with a disposition to hasty generalization it be- 
comes a real defect in leadership. Too frequently also 
the nonconformity extends to non-essentials only. 

One can detect in youth also a certain intolerance 
toward—not the views of other people—but the people 
themselves. Intolerance is fairly prevalent among all 
of us. Youth particularly extends it to personalities. 
The experienced leader can say in all sincerity of his 
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rival, We differ in opinions only; youth insists on ex- 
tending that difference. Jesus detected this attitude 
of intolerance among His friends. When the Samari- 
tans rejected the Master because He was set toward 
Jerusalem, James and John naively suggested, “Lord, 
wilt thou that we bid fire to come down from heaven 
and consume them?” (Luke 9:54). Jesus rebuked 
these ardent young men. To yield gracefully to the 
sting of that rebuke is perhaps the hardest lesson for 
youth to learn, and it may be the most valuable. 

All of these defects are a challenge to self-mastery 
_ which youth must accept before it is entitled to an hon- 
ored place among our leaders. 


V.. THE ContrRIBUTION oF YOUTH TO LEADERSHIP 


Such contribution as youth can make to leadership 
will certainly be along the line of its main characteris- 
tics. To resent the main characteristics of youth is to 
resent the order of nature, which is also the order of 
God. What then are the main characteristics of youth? 
How may one evaluate them from the view-point of 
leadership ? 

1. Certainly the dominant characteristic of youth 
is the well known, and loudly lamented, inveterate ten- 
dency to self-assertion. Youth finds its ideas intensely 
interesting. It believes them purely original. When 
opposed or criticised it still insists that the criticism is 
due more to lack of intelligence than to an inherent 
unworthiness of the ideas. What lad is there who does 
not want “‘to tell the world.” Whether what he has to 
tell is interesting to the world makes little difference; 
it is interesting to him, that is enough. 

This attitude has been termed conceit. Henry Sei- 
del Canby has characterized our brood of youthful 
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novelists as suffering from “inflammation of the ego.” 
He goes on to point out the injurious habit of intro- 
spection so prevalent among these young writers, all of 
which is written in condemnation of modern youth. 
What is true of our youthful novelists is of course true 
of youth generally. We are face to face here with the 
main characteristic of youth—self-assertiveness. Has 
this tendency any value for leadership? The fact is 
that self-assertiveness is requisite to adequate leader- 
ship. Professor Cooley has catalogued a series of pas- 
sages well worth our consideration. Into the mouth of 
Coriolanus Shakespeare puts these words: 
“Boy! HS a ee 
If you have writ your annals true, ’tis there, 
That, like an eagle in a dovecote, I 


Fluttered your Volscians in Corioli; 
Alone I did it.— Boy!” 


“Here is a self indeed, which no one can fail to feel, 
though he might be unable to describe it. What a fero- 
cious scream of the outraged ego is that ‘I’ at the end of 
the second line!” (Cooley, Human Nature and The 
Social Order, p. 141). 

“In Lowell’s poem, ‘A Glance Behind the Curtain,’ 
Cromwell says: 


“ <T, perchance, 
Am one raised up by the Almighty arm 
To witness some great truth to all the world.’ ” 


(Ibid., p. 142.) 
“The men we admire most, including those we look 
upon as peculiarly good, are invariably men of notable 
self-assertion. Thus Martin Luther, to take a con- 
spicuous instance, was a man of the most intense self- 
feeling, resentful of opposition, dogmatic, with ‘an ab- 
solute confidence in the infallibility, practically speak- 
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ing, of his own judgment.’ This is a trait belonging to 
nearly all great leaders, and a main cause of their suc- 
cess. That which distinguished Luther from the vul- 
garly ambitious and aggressive ‘people we know is not 
the quality of his self-feeling, but the fact that it was 
identified in his imagination and endeavors with senti- 
ments and purposes that we look upon as noble, pro- 
gressive, or right” (Ibid., p. 180 f.). 

“Contarini Fleming remarks in Disraeli’s novel, ‘So 
soon as I was among men I desired to influence them’ ” 
(Ibid., p. 219). 

Truly leaders are “poor plants buoyed up by the air 
vessels of their own conceit.” But then George Eliot 
said that of all of us. ‘True, there does stand out on 
the pages of history a notable leader here and there who 
maintained his prestige by being inscrutable. William 
the Silent was such a one; so too von Moltke, “who 
knew how to remain silent in seven languages;” our 
own Grant was exceptionally taciturn, yet of him does 
his biographer say: “He was as far as possible from 
being a modest man.” These are the exceptions. By 
the very nature of the institution the taciturn leader is 
an exceedingly rare figure in the church. The fact 
remains that leadership requires a certain measure of 
self-assertiveness and that youth is exceptionally self- _ 
assertive. 

The value of self-assertiveness, and therefore of 
youth, to religious leadership becomes obvious when 
one reads the Journal of John Wesley. On almost 
every page you touch the throbbing self of the leader, 
and it is in no sense a modest self. How could it be? 
A light that is lit and put under a bushel will light the 
way for no one. A religious experience carefully hid 
away in a napkin will gather no dividends for the King- 
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dom. In short, need we look for a revival of religion 
before we have a new era of experiential evangelism 
such as characterized the Wesleyan Revival? Let youth 
“tell the world’’—that is what Wesley did. The self- 
assertiveness of youth may well be the basis of a new 
evangelism. The habit of excessive introspection now 
so common among youth may yet prove the harbinger 
of a new springtime of religious faith and accomplish- 
ment. } 

2. Another characteristic of youth is its individ- 
ualism. There is a slight distinction between a ten- 
dency to self-assertiveness and individualism. One can 
be individualistic without being self-assertive. Indi- 
vidualism is that attitude that disregards traditional 
form and inherited order, whereas self-assertiveness 
may be in defense of tradition. Individualism is a ten- 
dency to break with the past, which explains why most 
revolutions are led by young men. This attitude re- 
leases certain powers otherwise restrained. They are 
the creative powers. There is large significance in the 
fact that in the fine arts, where the creative power of 
the individual is so utterly to the fore, much of the 
epoch-making work is done by very young artists. 
Raphael died at thirty-seven, Keats at twenty-five, 
Burns at thirty-seven, each of these, dying thus prema- 
turely, had yet given to mankind a very notable and 
epoch-making work. How frequently in philosophy 
the distinctive contribution of a particular scholar is 
made very early in life. ven among scientists there 
are striking instances of “creative thinking” very early 
in life, as for example Galileo, who at seventeen began 
making deductions from observations that contributed 
to his later discoveries. 

“Creative thinking,” to use the expression of Pro- 
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fessor Robinson in The Mind in The Making, is not 
only the privilege of leadership, but its obligation as 
well. ‘Be not conformed but be ye transformed by the 
renewing of your minds” (Rom. 12:2) is Paul’s way 
of saying the same thing. Endless conformity means 
a static order of religious life. But religion is dynamic. 
It abhors a static condition even as nature abhors a 
vacuum. 

Granted, then, that in religious leadership we must 
“keep ourselves on the line of discovery,’ some pro- 
vision ought surely be contemplated to foster discovery. 
Jonathan Edwards has a curious entry in his journal 
in the form of a resolution, made in early life and 
steadily adhered to, which deals directly with this 
issue: 

“T observe that old men seldom have any advantage 
_ of new discoveries, because these are beside a way of 
thinking they are used to. Resolved, if ever I live to 
years, that I will be impartial to hear the reasons of all 
pretended discoveries, and receive them, if rational, 
how long soever I have been used to another way of 
thinking.” 

A like attitude on the part of leaders generally 
toward individualistic youth, with its rich offer of pos- 
sible “discovery,” would go far to conserve for the 
religious life of our country the creative thought of 
youth. Mental independence, which is the essence of 
individualism, is necessary to spiritual life. Youth is 
mentally independent. Its “declaration of mental in- 
dependence” may well prove again and again a new 
charter of liberties that will evoke new energies and 
passion “‘to promote the general welfare.” Can the 
church risk losing the contribution that individualistic 
youth can make to leadership? 
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3. The third main characteristic of youth is sin- 
cerity. Not that older men and women are not sin- 
cere. They are, but so frequently experience qualifies 
sincerity. We acquire views and convictions that we 
believed in at the moment of their acquisition. Time 
dulls our interest in them, but the habit of devotion to 
them persists. We then begin the hapless search for 
reasons for continued adherence to these honored atti- 
tudes. We begin “rationalizing,” to use the term of 
Professor Robinson in the work mentioned. From the 
date when we begin this process of rationalizing our 
sincerity is endangered. Youth here has a decided ad- 
vantage. To it there are no well worn attitudes to be 
defended. All things are new. Hence the full ener- 
gies of the life can be spent without reserve. Hypoc- 
risy has to be learned by many a bitter lesson of expe- 
rience. It does not come naturally to youth. Like 
most vices, it insists on a long apprenticeship. 

Or, to put it otherwise, let us grant the sincerity 
of our time honored and well tested leaders; let us 
admit that not a trace of “rationalizing” may be de- 
tected among their array of reasons for maintaining 
their attitudes, then youth has a further advantage in 
its sincerity. Youth is urgent. Youth insists on im- 
mediate accomplishment. Youth believes not only in 
the evangelization of the world but in “the evangeliza- 
tion of the world in this generation.” Youth not only 
works for a saloonless nation but for “a saloonless 
nation by 1920.” Much of the supposed insurgence of 
youth is but this noble quality of urgent sincerity de- 
manding results. Impatience is one of youth’s main 
defects; when properly controlled it gives to sincerity 
a touch of reality that is very valuable to leadership. 

“The iconoclastic scorn of youth’s idealism for the 
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effeteness of the ‘old hunkers,’ as Whitman called them, 
has rarely rung out more sharply than in the closing 
stanzas of Claudel’s great Palm Sunday ode. All the 
pomp and splendour of bishops and cardinals is idle 
while victory yet is in suspense: that must be won by 
youth in arms. 


“To-morrow the candles and the dais and the bishop with his 
clergy coped and gold embossed, 
But to-day the shout like thunder of an equal, unofficered host 
Who, led and kindled by the flag alone, 
With one sole spirit swollen, and on one sole thought intent, 
Are become one cry like the crash of walls shattered and gates 
rent: 
‘Hosanna unto David’s son!’ 
Needless the haughty steeds marble-sculptured, or triumphal 
arches, or chariots and four, 
Needless the flags and the caparisons, the moving pyramids 
and towers, and cars that thunder and roar,— 
*Tis but an ass whereon sits Christ; 
For to make an end of the nightmare built by the pedants and 
the pharisees, 
To get home to reality across the gulf of mendacities, 
The first she-ass he saw sufficed! 
Eternal youth is master, the hideous gang of old men is done 
with, we 
Stand here like children, fanned by the breath of the things 
to be, 
But victory we will have to-day! 
Afterwards the corn that like gold gives return, afterwards the 
gold that like corn is faithful and will bear, 
The fruit we have henceforth only to gather, the land we have 
henceforth only to share, 
But victory we will have to-day!” 


(Recent Developments in European Thought, 
edited by F. S. Marvin.) 


It is just that “But victory we will have to-day” 
which distinguishes the sincerity of youth. The value 
to leadership of such passion can hardly be overstated. 
Much of the pessimism so prevalent would scatter be- 
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fore urgent sincerity as mist before the morning sun. 
“Startling as it may seem, it is the teaching of the 
New Testament that there is nothing essential in the 
spiritual splendor of the days of early Christianity that 
may not return and that is not meant to return. If 
the Christian church today is not living on the ancient 
levels it is not because God’s gift of life has been with- 
drawn, it is because men will not appropriate and use 
the gift” (Cairns, The Reasonableness of The Chris- 
tian Faith, p. 138 f.). The first step toward the ap- 
propriation of God’s gift of life is to adopt an attitude 
of urgency; to realize that the gift is intended for us 
now, this very day. Such is the attitude of youth. 

It is only fair to add as a final word, that youth 
is not demanding leadership. It is not standing at the 
council chambers of the leaders and’ demanding a hear- 
ing. Such is not the way of youth. It might be well 
if it were. The danger that threatens is that this rich 
offering of youth will be lost to the church because 
leaders are not finding a place for its use and youth 
is not insistent. Until youth is given a chance to apply 
its powers let us renounce the feigned pessimism that 
is SO common now. 


TREASURES IN EARTHEN VESSELS 


By Proressor Apotr DrissMANN, D, D., University of Berlin 


Tue more frequent the discoveries of papyri in the 
ruins of Egyptian cities and villages have been and the 
more light these papyri have thrown on the language 
and culture around the Mediterranean Sea in 
the early days of Christianity, the more it has been 
regretted at times, that similar discoveries in the other 
parts of the Hellenistic world were impossible. Only 
the dry climate of Egypt—so the men who pretended 
to know explained—is capable of creating the founda- 
tion for the preservation of such texts. 

This thesis has lost part of its truth in consequence 
of the discovery of the remainders of two papyrus 
documents of the sixth century A.D. in South Pales- 
tine during the Great War. Amongst the ruins of the 
Monastery at Hafir el-‘Audscha (southwest of Bir- 
seba) German explorers have found * these first papyri 
which are of Palestinian origin. The hope, that similar 
discoveries will also be made in other dry parts of 
Palestine is therefore not quite without foundation. 

But still more surprising was the discovery made in 
a country, the climate of which seemed to be most un- 
favorable for the preservation of ancient documents, 
viz., in Persian Kurdistan. In about 1909 a Kurdis- 
tan peasant there, near Avroman, found in a cave in 
the mountain called Kuh-i-Salan a stone jar hermetic- 

*See Theodor Wiegand. Sinai (Wissenschaftliche Verdffentlichungen 
des Deutsch-tiirkischen Denkmalschutekommandos, Heft 1), Berlin, 1920, p. 
110 (W. Schubart; and Deissmann, Evangelischer Wochenbrief, III, Nr. 
47-55, Jan., 1921, p. 147. 
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ally sealed. In it were decayed millet seeds and sev- 
eral documents. These passed from hand to hand, and 
some were lost. Only three have been saved, and they 
were acquired by the Persian physician Dr. Mirza Said 
Khan after many efforts and even at the risk of his 
life, and were then brought to England.? In July, 
1914, they were sold at auction in London and in this 
way got into the British Museum. They are two Greek 
parchment documents, the first of which still bears on 
its back five lines in Aramaic writing, and a parchment 
document in Aramaic writing. The language of these 
Aramaic lines is not yet cleared up. 

Mr. Ellis H. Minns (Cambridge) has the great 
credit of having published the Greek texts in a most 
masterly edition, Parchments of the Parthian Period 
from Avroman in Kurdistan.2 New facsimiles of 
the texts have appeared in the New Palaeographical 
Society, II, III, 51 f. 

‘The first of the two Greek documents was 
drawn up in the year 88 B.c. in the Parthian vil- 
lage Kopanis (“in the Hyparchy Baiseira, near the 
station Baithabarta’’) as a contract for the purchase 
of a vineyard; a “three witnesses” document * with 
duplicate on the same leaf. This custom is much in 
vogue in Semitic and in Greek antiquity. The origi- 
nal text of the contract was first written on the upper 


? Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. XXXV (1915), pp. 22-65. I am in- 
debted for this most important work in August, 1915, to the unchanged 
kindness of the author, who had already sent me the texts in 1913, and to 
which I could later on refer in the Archeological Society in Berlin on Jan- 
uary 6, 1914. See also Ludwig Mitteis, Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung, 
36, p. 425 ff., and Paul M. Meyer, Juristische Papyri, Berlin, 1920, No. 36. 

*JT am in possession of a fully explicit correspondence with Dr. Mirza 
Said Khan and Professor Ernst Herzfeld, who sojourned in Kurdistan dur- 
ing the War, about the history of this discovery and the topography of the 
place of the discovery. : 

4Of. the “Three who bear witness” (1 John 5:7). 
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part of the leaf, rolled up and sealed. Thus the “close” 
text (scriptura interior) was formed. On the lower 
part, which was not to be rolled up and sealed, was 
written, as a copy which could always be compared 
with the original, the “patent” text (scriptura eate- 
rior). The second Avro- 
man document was, when 
it came into the hands of 
Mr. Minns, still rolled up 
and sealed in the upper 
part (cf. the diagram), and 
in the last two lines can still 
be seen the first few lines of 
the “patent” text.° 
It is moreover quite re- 
markable that the words of 
the “patent” text do not 
fully agree with those of 
the “closed” text. For in- 
stance, in the first document 
Puscnan OF THE ee0O¥D ATROMAN thirty drachmae are men- 
er tioned as the price of pur- 
chase. The open text, however, has “thirty” altered 
into “forty.” One would feel inclined to think of the 
Parable of the Unjust Steward (Luke 16:6), “Take 
thy bond, and sit down quickly and write fifty,” if the 
external appearance did not exclude here the suspicion 
of a falsification of the document.® 
The second Greek document treats of a contract 
(22-21 B.c.), made in the same Parthian village, of the 
cession of a vineyard for hereditary lease, likewise a 


“ Cf. Ludwig Mitteis, Grundztige wnd Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, 
II, I, Leipzig, 1912, p. 77 f., and Minns, p. 47. 
* Cf. Minns, p. 49. 
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“three witnesses” document in duplicate. This leaf is 
a beautiful illustration of the parable given about fifty 
years later by Jesus of the husbandmen (Mark 12: 1-9; 
Matt. 21: 33-41; Luke 20: 9-16). “To give in lease” 
is in the parable «ddeva, but also, as in the Parthian 
contract, II, A, 5, Sé0va (Mark 12:9; Luke 20:16). 
As “lease” in the parable a share shall be given 476 rév 
Kaprav Tov duredovos, ‘The Parthian document fixes in ad- 
dition to a payment in cash also deliveries of produce, 
among them two cotylae of wine. 

In form and contents these Parthian texts are rich 
in parallels with the documents of the Egyptian 
papyri, and show the same type of Greek as the latter 
do. The Hellenization of the Parthian Empire must 
have been a much stronger one than has been supposed 
hitherto. The contracting parties and the witnesses 
are, to judge by the names, all non-Greek, probably 
Parthians from a small village. Their names and like- 
wise the names of the places are of the highest interest 
for the study of Iranian names. But also regarding 
the general interest of history these old leaves, dated 
by the names of Arsacidian kings and their wives on 
the basis of the Seleucidian era, are of great value. 

On an important passage of the Old Testament this 
discovery (like the similar papyrus documents) throws 
a surprising light (Jer. 32: 8-15)." By command 
of Jahve the prophet Jeremiah buys of Hanamel, the 
son of Shallum, his uncle, the field that is in Ana- 
thoth.® 

“And I subscribed the deed, and sealed it, and called 

7] have made this observation on my own authority and saw later on 
that the sister of the editor has referred to the same passage (Minns, p. 
47). Of. also Ludwig Blau, Papyri und Talmud in gegenseitiger Beleuc. 
tung, Leipzig, 1913, pp. 22, 27. 


8 In the following I quote (like Minns, p. 47) the text after the R. V. 
and enclose in square brackets the words which are omitted in the LXX. 
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witnesses, and weighed him the money in the balances. 
So I took the deed of the purchase [both that] which 
was sealed, [according to the law and custom ° and that 
which was open]: and I delivered the deed of the pur- 
chase unto Baruch, the son of Neriah, the son of Mah- 
seiah, in the presence of Hanamel mine uncle’s son, 
and in the presence of the witnesses that subscribed the 
deed of the purchase, before all the Jews that sat in 
the court of the guard. And I charged Baruch before 
them, saying, Thus saith the LORD of hosts, the God 
of Israel: Take [these deeds] this deed of the pur- 
chase, [both that which is sealed] and this deed which 
is open, and put them *° in an earthen vessel; that they 
may continue many days.” 

It is most remarkable, that all important details 
find their parallels in the Parthian parchments: The 
purchase and the deed of the purchase through a writ- 
ten contract executed in duplicate, the witnesses and 
their seals, the keeping of the document in an earthen 
jar. 

But also a much discussed text problem of this pas- 
sage seems now to be possible of solution. The Maso- 
retic text, after, in verse 10, only a single letter of pur- 
chase has been mentioned, seems to assume, in verses 
11 and 14, two different letters of purchase. Wilhelm 
Rothstein, in his critical explanations of the text (in 
the Kautzsch Bible), has presumed that these “two” 
letters have their cause in a misunderstanding of the 
word s’pharim, meant only in the singular sense in verse 
14 (like 1 Kings 21:8 and Isa. 37:14). He quotes 
(although non-agreeing) Hitzig and Stade, who have 
been thinking of the two parts of one and the same 


° Or “containing the terms and conditions.” 
° LXX, ’avrd. 
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document. It seems to me, that the original text meant 
a single letter only, but just this single one consisting 
of two parts, the upper part having been rolled up and 
sealed, while the lower part showed the always visible 
“open” copy, just exactly like the Parthian document 
(cf. the diagram of the second document) and numer- 
ous papyrus documents likewise. The Septuagint has 
received the more correct text." 

May I add that there will be also some fresh light 
on the book written inwardly and outwardly’ (R. V., 
“within and on the back’) close sealed with seven 
seals (Rev. 5:1). If you compare the diagram of the 
second Avroman document (22-21 B.c.), you may have 
the best analogy for John’s often discussed lines: “That 
they may continue many days.” The seemingly primi- 
tive way of keeping written documents in earthen ves- 
sels is, as the example from Kurdistan shows, an ex- 
cellent one in its results. The Parthian documents have 
lasted two thousand years and that in a climate which 
in itself is not favorable for such a purpose. 

In addition, we are told that in ancient times texts | 
were kept in earthen vessels. Origen found a Greek 
translation of the Old Testament at Jericho in a 
pithos.** When in March, 1909, I sojourned in Konia 
(Iconium) my Jewish dragoman told me of a Turkish 
peasant of the neighborhood of Eregli, who, when 
plowing, had found an earthen pot and in the pot a 
book of parchment. The “hodsha” to whom he brought 
the book had commanded him, “Throw it into the 
water.” The peasant did so, but, when in the summer 

uJ differ in this matter from Minns, p. 47. 

“J suppose the correct text is: wure yeypaupevoy @awbev Kal twher. 
Cf. Bousset (Meyer, XVI, 6, p. 254) ad locum. 


% Busebius, Hist. Eccl., VI, 16, 6. For other testimonies (Epiphanius, 
etc.) see H. B. Swete, An Introduction to the O. T. in Greek, Cambridge, 


1900, p. 54. 
3 
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following the drying lake receded, another peasant 
found the writing again. Then the priest commanded, 
“Into the fire with it.” And in this way the old book 
was destroyed. ‘This story of the discovery of an an- 
cient document is not totally incredible. 

Even in this present day it is a custom with the 
Jews to bury Thora rolls which have become unfit for 
further use, and which in the first instance are kept in 
the Genisa, later on in a solemn manner in a grave, first 
put in earthen vessels. Dr. Ludwig Schneller describes 
such a ceremony of the Jews of Jerusalem in the nine- 
ties of last century.‘ R. Katz gives an account of the 
burial of Thora rolls by the Jews of Prague in Janu- 
ary, 1921.° Here the leaves were buried in closed up 
pipes of clay. Katz reports that this burial of Thora 
rolls at Prague had been the first in 532 years, that 
would be since 1389. Certainly this custom is a very 
ancient one, and it is not at all impossible that the texts 
found by Origen were buried sacred writings. 

We are justified therefore in entertaining a certain 
hope, that in other parts of the ancient world also 
original texts of Biblical times on papyrus or on parch- 
ment may yet be found. May the future scientific in- 
vestigation of Bible lands be favored with equal good 
fortune as were the peasants of Eregli and of Avro- 
man, and find new treasures in earthen vessels. 


“ Der Bote aus Zion, X (1894), p. 27 ff. 
* Vossische Zeitung (‘Berlin), No. 22, January 14, 1921. 


THE NAME “LORD” AS USED OF JESUS 
IN THE GOSPELS 


By GrrRHarDus Vos, Professor of Biblical Theology in Princeton 
Theological Seminary 

THE name Kyrios, “Lord,” is in the New Testament a 
specific designation of the exalted Saviour. Peter, in 
Acts 2:36, declares that God (through the resurrec- 
tion) made the Crucified One “both Lord and Christ.” 
According to Paul’s statement also, in Philippians 
2:9, the “name above every name,” which is none other 
than the Kyrios-name, was bestowed upon Jesus in 
reward for the obedience of His humiliation, and there- 
fore subsequently to it. Obviously it is a name express- 
ive of the absolute Messianic sovereignty our Lord 
entered upon when raised from the dead, and to which 
He Himself refers, Matthew 28:18, immediately be- 
fore His ascension, in the words: “All authority was 
given unto me in heaven and on earth.” 

Notwithstanding this, instances are not lacking in 
the Gospels of the application of this title to Jesus dur- 
ing His earthly life. He is spoken of as “the Lord” 
and addressed as “Lord.” ‘This raises the problem, 
whether, taking for granted that these instances are 
authentic, there is any connection or continuity between 
the usage in this matter of the later period and that 
recorded in the Gospel narrative. The question is of 
importance, not from a theoretical standpoint merely, 
but likewise, and even more so, by reason of its doc- 
trinal bearing. It touches the very vital point of how 
early, and with what degree of gradualness, the super- 
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human position and nature of Jesus, certainly later 
connoted by the title, and which we sum up in the con- 
fession of His Messiahship and Deity, were recognized 
in Him. 

In order to reach clearness of treatment certain 
distinctions should be drawn. The first of these relates 
to the persons who speak of Jesus as “the Lord” in 
the Gospels. Are these in the given instances the Evan- 
gelists as authors, or are they the actors within the 
Gospel story? It makes a great difference for the 
purpose of our enquiry, whether an Evangelist says: 
‘“‘And when the Lord saw her, he had compassion on 
her” (Luke 7:13), or whether the disciples are repre- 
sented as saying: ‘The Lord has need of him” (Luke 
19:34). In a case of the former kind we have, of 
course, nothing but an instance of the custom, univer- 
sal when the Gospel was written, of referring to Jesus 
as “the Lord.” Whether the Evangelist did so in his 
daily speech or did so in writing, makes no difference. 
In either case it means no more than: He whom we 
call the Lord. No legitimate inference can be drawn 
from such a case about the writer’s opinion or the 
actual facts as to the mode of naming the Saviour dur- 
ing His ministry. Even if one were to assume that 
the title was never given to Jesus while on earth, no 
charge of anachronism or stylistic slovenliness could 
lie against the Evangelists for making the freest use 
of it in their own narrative. 

In point of fact there are but few instances in which 
the Gospel writers, in referring to the pre-resurrec- 
tion period, appear to have availed themselves of 
this their indisputable literary privilege. Matthew 
3:3 and Mark 1:3 quote from Isaiah 40:3 (combined 
in Mark with Mal. 8:1) to the effect that John the 
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Baptist went before “the Lord.” It is not certain, how- 
ever, whether by “the Lord” they mean us to under- 
stand Jesus, or, as apparently the prophetic word in- 
tends it, Jehovah, or perhaps assume the identity of 
Jesus as “the Lord” with God bearing the identical 
name in the Greek Old Testament. On the second sup- 
position even these two instances, the only ones in 
Matthew and Mark before the resurrection, fall away. 
The same uncertainty exists in the word of the angel, 
Luke 1: 17, and of Zacharias, Luke 1:76. On the other 
hand Luke himself in the text of his Gospel, as it 
lies before us, repeatedly speaks of “the Lord.” Twelve 
cases of this occur: 7:18, 81; 10:1, 39, 41; 11:39; 
12: 42; 138: 15; 17: 6; 18: 6; 19: 8; 22:61. But the an- 
cient versions seem to show that in all these Lucan 
passages “the Lord” may be a later substitute for 
“Jesus” or “He,” introduced from a liturgical motive. 
In John there are the following cases of “the 
Lord” in the discourse of the Evangelist relating 
to the period before the resurrection: 4:1; 
6:23; 11:2. Nothing certain can be built on the 
text of the first. Hort says about it (The New 
Testament in Greek, Appendix, p. 76): “On the whole 
the text of the verse cannot be accepted as certainly 
free from doubt.” Zahn also feels doubtful about the 
text, and that partly on the ground that John elsewhere 
does not thus introduce “the Lord” in the narrative 
(Das Evangelium des Johannes, p.226). The two 
other cases have this peculiarity, that they occur in side 
remarks which the Evangelist inserts parenthetically 
into the discourse. One can almost conceive of them as 
marginal remarks written by the author’s own hand. 
Consequently they cannot be counted as clear evidence 
of what the writer made his rule in the regular straight- 
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forward flow of discourse. There is obviously a greater 
degree of detachment in such cases from the scenes and 
speech recorded than in the ordinary narrative. 

We find, therefore, in all our Gospels a remarkable 
absence of references to Jesus as “the Lord” from the 
Evangelists themselves. It should be further noted, 
that when the writers come to deal with the days after 
the resurrection the abstention is no longer rigorously 
observed except by Matthew. Mark says (16:19): 
“The Lord Jesus was received up into heaven,” and 
speaks in verse 20 of “the Lord working with them.” 
Similarly we read in Luke 24:3: “They found not the 
body of the Lord.” And in John 20:20: “The dis- 
ciples therefore were glad when they saw the Lord;” 
21:12: “And none of the disciples durst ask him, Who 
art thou? knowing that it was the Lord.” Still, even 
after the resurrection none of the Evangelists drops 
the old way of speaking. On the contrary, after as 
before the point named, they go on employing the 
proper name and the pronoun. 

The facts in regard to this author’s use or non-use 
now lie before us. What can we gather from them? 
The Evangelists evidently agree with Peter and Paul 
in dating from the resurrection a richer and higher sig- 
nificance of the Kyrios-name. 'They indicate this posi- 
tively by a stray employment of it soon after that point. 
Negatively they do so by almost entirely refraining 
from its use during the earlier period. This latter fea- 
ture might possibly be explained from a special fond- 
ness for the name “Jesus,” so that there really would 
be no avoidance of the Kyrios-title, but only an unin- 
tentional submergence of it. But it is doubtful whether, 
in point of preciousness, the name “Jesus” had any 
advantage over the title “Lord.” The early Christians 
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were not as one-sidedly occupied with “the historical 
Jesus” as certain groups of modern Christians are. 
Their preoccupation in daily intercourse and prayer 
was rather with the Christ in Heaven, “the Lord” par 
excellence. Especially must this have been so with a 
man of the type of John, whose mind was so post-resur- 
rection-centered that it leads him to lay stress, in the 
earthly life of Jesus, on precisely that aspect of it 
which was preformative of the glorified state. Here 
then one would a priori expect a generous use of “the 
Lord.” If it does not appear, we are warranted in 
seeking the cause in some other influential motive. It 
would seem to us that a well developed sense of histori- 
cal propriety on the part of the Evangelists will most 
readily account for the fact. The writers desired not 
merely to give a record intrinsically true, but also to 
make the framework in which they set the picture har- 
monize in coloring with the picture itself.. Since they 
felt that through their literary presence at the 
scenes of the Saviour’s earthly life they witnessed some- 
thing differently complexioned from and still falling 
short of the intercourse with the glorified Christ, they 
refrained from introducing a title difficult to dissociate 
from the latter. In this respect they evince an artistic 
sensitiveness greater than can be exacted or expected 
from the average historian. It is not even impossible 
that the scantiness of their acknowledgment of the new, 
resurrection-born lordship will have to be explained 
from a recognition on their part of the intermediate 
character of the period lying between the resurrection 
and the ascension. Even that time did not yet fully 
realize the lordship as the Saviour now exercises it from 
Heaven. 

So much for the narrative-practice of the writers. 
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Now turning to the other member of the distinction 
drawn, which related to the use of “Lord” by persons 
within the Gospel story, we find this giving birth to our 
second distinction. This separates between “Lord” as 
a vocative of address and “the Lord” in cases of third 
person reference. It is evident that the two things dis- 
tinguished are sufficiently different to admit the pos- 
sibility of “Lord” having a different connotation in the 
one case than in the other. The twofold use of the Eng- 
lish Sir may illustrate this. When people commonly 
addressed one another with Yes, Sir or No, Sir, the 
word has quite different associations than where some 
nobleman is referred to as Sir A or Sir B. We 
must therefore deal with each of these rubrics sepa- 
rately. 

The following are the cases where Jesus is spoken 
of as “Lord” (“the Lord,” “my Lord’) by people in 
the Gospels: In Luke 1:43 Elizabeth greets Mary 
as “the mother of my Lord;” Luke 2:11, the angels 
speak to the shepherds of ‘“‘a Saviour which is Christ the 
Lord;” in three instances, each recorded in all the 
Synoptics, Jesus designates Himself as “Lord”: In 
the Sabbath controversy He declares that the Son-of- 
Man is lord of the Sabbath; in the argument about the 
Davidic sonship of the Messiah He proves from the 
Psalm that the latter is David’s Lord; in connection 
with the entry into Jerusalem He instructs the disciples 
to say to the owners of the colt: “The Lord has need 
of him;” further, according to Mark 5:19, Jesus in- 
structs the healed demoniac: ‘Go home to thy friends, 
and tell them how great things the Lord hath done for 
thee;” after the resurrection we have: Matthew 28: 6, 
_where the angel says to the women: ‘Come and see 
the place where the Lord lay;” Luke 24:34, where the 
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disciples declare: “The Lord is risen indeed;” John 
20:2, Mary’s words: “They have taken away the Lord 
out of the sepulchre,” and verse 18, her report to the 
disciples, “that she had seen the Lord.” 1 

In endeavoring to determine what these passages 
imply we may eliminate as of uncertain bearing Mark 
5:19. Here “the Lord” may possibly refer to God. 
Although the man carries out the injunction of Jesus 
to proclaim what “the Lord” has done by publishing 
what “Jesus” had done, this is by no means decisive for 
the identification of “Jesus” and “the Lord.” (Cf. 
“God,” in Luke 8:39.) The desire of Jesus to keep 
Himself in the background in such cases, sufficiently 
attested elsewhere in the Gospels, may have come into 
play. He would then have enjoined the man to refer 
the cure to God, but, not heeding the injunction, the 
man would have brought on Jesus the publicity He 
wished to avoid. It is also somewhat strange that 
Jesus on this particular occasion, and for no apparent 
reason, should have spoken of Himself as “the Lord.” 
In the message to the owner of the colt it is different, 
as we shall presently see. 

The remaining cases fall into two rubrics. In some 
of them “Lord” appears as an adjectival attribute of 
Jesus; in the others it is a formal title. ‘Lord of the 
Sabbath” means, of course, no more than sovereign dis- 
poser of that institution. Up to a certain point this 
applies also to the lordship over the colt; it expresses 
the right of disposal of the animal. At the same time 
there is something more here in so far as this right of 
disposal is derived from the fact that Jesus is recog- 
nizable to the owner as “the Lord” in general. The 


1 We leave out of account: here the instances where there is doubt about 
the title referring to Jesus or to God (of. Luke 1:17, 28). 
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acquaintance with the designation and its currency 
within a certain circle are certainly assumed; other- 
wise it could not have been a means of identification. 
But, closely looked at, even the Sabbath saying, while 
not indicating a title, has a larger background of com- 
prehensive sovereignty. For it will be noticed that 
both in Mark and Luke it reads: “The Son-of-Man 
is lord also [or even] of the Sabbath.” Jesus has a 
wide lordship over things in which many other (or less 
weighty) matters are included. On the other hand, 
since Jesus was not the ordinary owner of the colt, and 
an extraordinary ownership is suggested, it follows 
that the latter cannot have been restricted to this one 
animal, but must have included many other things. 
There is but one step from the ascription of such a 
comprehensive sovereignty to the recognition of this 
fact in a fixed designation, and for that the Kyrios- 
title would be the appropriate medium. 

Again, in the argument about the Davidic sonship of 
the Messiah He is placed not only as a sovereign above 
David, but this relation is also definitely fixed through 
David’s calling him “my Lord.” Besides, the purport 
of the entire argument lies not in the genealogical 
sphere; it is to vindicate for the Messiah a position of 
transcendental sovereignty, in protest against the 
earth-bound idea of the scribes, expressing itself in the 
other title “Son of David.” We shall not be wide of 
our Lord’s intent when paraphrasing: “The Messiah, 
being Lord even of so high a person as David, must 
needs be regarded as Lord universal.” 

Once more, when Elizabeth in her salutation to 
Mary names the unborn child “my Lord,” this falls in 
no respect short of a formal Messianic title; the only 
question can be, whether it does not perhaps pass be- 
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yond this and anticipate through extraordinary pro- 
phetic foreknowledge the later “Kyrios” as a title of 
Deity. The opposite interpretation, according to 
which this is only a strong case of extravagant Orien- 
tal politeness in salutation, Elizabeth saying “the 
mother of my Lord,” just as somebody, desiring to be 
exceedingly deferential to a visitor, might speak to 
him, as of him, in the third person, My Lord this or 
that, hardly satisfies, because in such a case the direct 
address of Mary as “my mistress,” instead of the indi- 
rect “mother of my Lord,” would be expected, and 
because between cousins such extravagance of polite- 
ness would be out of place. There is not politeness 
here but reverence, and the cause for the reverence 
must lie in the unborn child, and therefore must con- 
cern not the person of the child as such but its official 
destiny and dignity. The statement of the angels to 
the shepherds, if the ordinary text reading be retained 
(and there seems to be no cogent reason for departing 
from it), treats “the Lord” as a formal title entirely 
on a line with the title “Christ” to which it is joined, 
“Christ, the Lord,” unless we give to “Christos” its 
adjective sense and render Anointed Lord. But even 
so, “Lord” would bear no other interpretation than 
that of a Messianic title. The only way to avoid ac- 
knowledgment that Jesus is here, even at His 
birth, technically called “Lord” would le through 
altering the text. Some propose doing this by assimi- 
lating the reading to that of Luke 2:26, where 
“Christos Kyriow’ is read. This would yield “the 
Lord’s Christ;” “Kyrios” would then refer to God, not 
to Jesus, and the passage would be eliminated from 
our investigation. 

Finally, in the four remaining instances, from after 
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the resurrection, it is plain that the angel at the tomb 
and the disciples employ the title in a high, perhaps we 
should say a heightened, sense fraught with reverence 
for a unique dignity in Jesus. Apart from this, how- 
ever, these passages are interesting because they prove 
a familiarity with the title through previous use. It is, 
of course, not inconceivable that through the fact of 
the resurrection, overwhelming as it must have been, 
the title as a new thing might have suddenly sprung to 
the lips of the disciples. But the angel presupposes 
that it is known to the women, and Mary makes use of 
it before she is aware of the resurrection. <A flood of 
new meaning may have streamed into it; in itself it was 
of earlier origin. This proves that the pre-resurrection 
cases recorded and above commented upon were by no 
means so isolated as might otherwise appear. It can- 
not have been an uncommon thing among the disciples 
to speak of Jesus as “the Lord.” 

From the foregoing we may draw the conclusion 
that in this mode of referring to the Saviour during His 
lifetime on earth there was a substantial preparation 
for the subsequent usage. He was even then to some 
“the Lord,” although they could hardly always have 
realized with clearness what a stupendous significance 
in course of time this name was destined to acquire. It 
is not impossible that, as a Jewish Christological term, 
the title may have been older even than the Gospel 
history period. But of this we know nothing for cer- 
tain. The content put into the form remained subject 
to development according to the progress of revelation. 
It was the same title as that of the Apostolic period, 
and yet it was not the same. The testimony of the 
Evangelists to its actual early use is not open to sus- 
picion. We need not fear that there is in this a carry- 
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ing back of the later custom of naming Jesus “the 
Lord” into the Gospel time. An anachronistic ten- 
dency of this kind would not have contented itself with 
such limited satisfaction. And, as has already been 
shown, the Evangelists reveal the opposite of such a 
tendency in that they scrupulously refrain from inject- 
ing the Kyrios-title into their own discourse framing in 
the Gospel story, although here with entire propriety 
they might have done so. If they abstained even from 
this, how confidently may we trust them for refraining 
from making contemporaries of Jesus in the Gospel his- 
tery speak of Him as “the Lord,” unless there were 
good grounds for believing that this was possible and 
that it actually happened. 

We now turn to the other class of occurrences of 
the word Kyrios in the Gospels, viz., in the form of the 
vocative of address. ‘The enquiry into this gives rise to 
the third distinction to be drawn. It relates to the ex- 
tent and quality of the reverence conveyed by the ad- 
dress, whether it can be explained on the basis of simple 
politeness, or reflects the specifically religious recogni- 
tion in Jesus of some extraordinary dignity, Messianic, 
or extending even beyond this into the sphere of Deity. 
On the former supposition, the politeness might shade 
into respect and admit of various colorings according 
as Jesus was regarded as a teacher or friend or in any 
honorable capacity. Still all this would not overstep 
the line of ordinary human intercourse; it could in no 
way be characterized as “ religious.” 

On the other hand, if the address to any degree par- 
took of the feelings with which later Christians invoked 
the Heavenly Christ as “Lord,” then it would be some- 
thing by itself through the reception of which Jesus 
would be clearly singled out from others. Kyrie does 
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occur in the Gospels as a form of polite address from 
man to man, and that not merely in the setting of para- 
bles, where it might be said that the figure of Jesus 
stands in the background and consequently no sure 
indication can be found of what was customary between 
men as such (cf. Luke 14:21, 22), but also in the ac- 
count of actual life, as from the Jews to Pilate in 
Matthew 27:63; from the Greeks to Philip, John 
12:21; from Mary to the supposed gardener, John 
20:15. The possibility therefore cannot be denied that 
it may on occasion so have been meant with reference 
to Jesus. This seems to be further favored by the fact 
that Kyrie stands in the Gospels side by side with 
Didaskale, apparently a synonymous mode of address 
meaning Teacher and (in Luke) with Epistata 
meaning Master, and that in certain passages where 
one Evangelist has one the other will have the other. 
In fact in the Gospel of Mark there is but one instance 
of the Kyrie-address, that by the Syro-Phenician 
woman; in all other cases we read Didaskale. In 
Matthew both, and in Luke all three, forms of address 
occur. 

Hence the view has been entertained that in every 
passage containing Kyrie this is simply with reference 
to Jesus what it would be with reference to everybody 
else, a current mode of polite, respectful address in no 
wise intended to single Him out in any unique way 
from the others. In that case, of course, nothing could 
be learned from this usage as to the estimate put upon 
Jesus, either Messianic or otherwise, by those who fol- 
lowed it. It would stand in no connection whatever 
with the supreme Kyrios-title later given to Jesus by 
the early church. One might for a long time address 
somebody as Sir, and afterwards, if meanwhile he had 
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been raised to the royal dignity, address him as Sire, 
but the former would have been in no wise a prepara- 
tion for the latter. According to a different view the 
Evangelists have in all these Kyrie-addresses errone- 
ously carried back into the lifetime of Jesus the later 
church practice; they make the people in the Gospel 
story speak as the Christians of their own time were 
accustomed to speak. On this view we may learn some- 
thing from the Gospels as to what the Kyrie-address 
implied to the mind of the early church, but we could 
learn nothing as to what, if used at all, it meant to the 
contemporaries of Jesus, and instead of a preformation 
of the later use it would simply be the later use itself 
anachronistically thrown back into the earlier days. 
Neither of these two views appears plausible. Of 
the second we may dispose by the simple observation 
that it is entirely out of keeping with what we have 
already had occasion to observe concerning the extreme 
scrupulousness of the Evangelists to keep out of their 
writings the ways of speaking of their own day in the 
matter of “the Lord.” If they were so careful as to 
avoid this in the framework of the story, and if more- 
over they resisted the temptation of multiplying in- 
stances of it upon the lips of Gospel personages, con- 
tenting themselves with recording scarce a dozen cases, 
above enumerated, then it becomes utterly incredible 
that they should have scattered this vocative Kyrie 
broadcast over the surface of their writings, intending 
that it should be understood in the most pregnant 
sense, conveying nothing short of the Deity of the 
Saviour. Their procedure in regard to Kyrios in the 
nominative shows that such a thing could not even be 
excused as an anachronism of ignorance; an element of 
deliberate misleading of the reader would be present. 
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But the first view, finding in all the instances noth- 
ing but an expression of politeness, is equally unten- 
able. Most heavily against it weighs the observation 
that Kyrie does not appear indiscriminately in the 
speech of all such as might be expected to observe the 
external rules of politeness towards Jesus. It is as a 
matter of fact in Matthew and Mark, though not quite 
consistently in Luke, restricted to just two classes of 
speakers, that of the true disciples and that of those 
requesting supernatural help. Where the approach to 
Jesus is of a purely disinterested nature, or from even 
an unfriendly quarter, the formula of address is not 
Kyrie but something else. Instructive on this point are 
the following cases: According to Matthew 26: 48 
Judas, the traitor, hails Jesus with “Rabbi,” in keeping 
with his not being a true disciple; in Matthew 8: 19, 21, 
the scribe says to Jesus: “Teacher [Didaskale] I wiil 
follow thee,” and then the Evangelist continues: “And 
another of the disciples said to him, Lord [Kyrie],” 
etc.; according to Matthew 26: 22, 25, at the supper the 
true disciples say: “Lord [Kyrie] is it I?’ but Judas 
says: “Teacher [Didaskale] is it I?’ 

It is plain, then, that the Gospel writers were 
guided in the matter by the principle that, in the mouth 
of certain people, the word would have been out of 
place. Positively this implies that to their feeling it 
expresses something that surpasses and supersedes 
ordinary politeness. There was a considerable admix- 
ture in it of reverence religiously colored. That it had 
this religious coloring, and was not merely a kind of 
human reverence heightened to an unusual degree, may 
be inferred from its appearance in precisely those two 
classes, that of the true disciples and that of the seekers 
for supernatural help. For in these two classes the 
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differentiating feature, as compared with others, lies in 
the affinity of their state of mind with that of religion. 

The question may, however, be raised, whether the 
Evangelists, in feeling this affinity, still remained con- 
scious of a perceptible difference between the state of 
mind portrayed and the fulness of worship carried by 
the Kyrie of their own time. We have already con- 
cluded that they did feel such a difference as between 
the Ho Kyrios of Gospel times and that of their own 
time, and how it proved sufficient to make them avoid 
the title in their own narrative. There is a bare possi- 
bility that they would feel less of this in regard to the 
vocative. The practical Christology of the direct inter- 
course with Jesus would, in filling up the word-form 
with high content, be apt to keep a step in advance of 
the more theoretical process which issued in the objec- 
tive name, “the Lord.” It is conceivable that they may 
have felt in the Kyrie of the Gospel personages the 
whole rich meaning of their own prayer-Kyrie, and 
have rightly done so. Probabie, however, this is not. 
For, if they had actually possessed this feeling of entire 
identity of the two mental states, it would have over- 
ridden their hesitation arising from the opposite feel- 
ing in regard to Ho Kyrios, and permitted them to use 
the latter freely for narrative. But this we do not see 
taking place. From not a single one of the numerous 
instances of Kyrie reported by them do they take occa- 
sion to continue the thread of their narrative with an 
immediately subjoined, And the Lord Jesus, etc. ‘True, 
in Luke there occur a few such cases (10: 41; 12: 42; 
19:8), but these occur in the passages where the 
ancient versions render the presence of Ho Kyrios in 
the original text doubtful. 

In view of this it seems to us that the avoidance of 
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Ho Kyrios throws back a light on their understanding 
of the Kyrie within the story also. They will have re- 
garded the “Lord” spoken to Jesus on earth as at that 
time in a formative state, carrying indeed within itself 
all the rich potentialities of its later use, and yet, as to 
actual realization not uniformly filling up the measure 
of that later reverence and worship of which they had 
daily personal experience. By this feeling of the wri- 
ters we shall have to let ourselves be guided in our own 
conclusion on the matter. 

Of course, it must remain difficult to determine 
what exactly are the shade and degree of religious 
reverence present in each separate situation. Being 
in a formative state the address was not a fixed quan- 
tity. It remained for the time being flexible and suited 
to various states of mind. In this, as we take it, lies 
the main difference between it and the later use of the 
same form. ‘That became absolutely fixed, not less so 
than the Kyrie, which represents in the Greek Old Tes- 
tament the Adonai as an address to God; it has a neces- 
sarily fixed, undiminishable content, because from the 
notion of Deity implied every element of the relative 
is excluded. As a matter of fact, the later Ho Kyrios 
and Kyrie are so identical in religious import when ap- 
plied to God and to Christ as to make it difficult to 
decide in a number of passages which of the two is 
referred to. Here the Kyrios-name is in effect a 
transference of the nature of Deity to Christ. In the 
Gospels, while the address may on occasion rise to that 
level, and while implicitly it carried on most occasions 
the principle of this in itself, we cannot a priori draw 
the line at that high point as a conscious attainment. 

As is true of all imponderables the determination of 
how much or how little may have been expressed will 
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necessarily remain exposed to the subjective factor in 
the exegete’s exercise of judgment. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that in an exclamation like Peter’s in 
Luke 5: 8, “Depart from me; for I am a sinful man, 
O Lord,” the maximum of realization of the specifically 
divine import of the title has been reached, as is also 
clearly indicated by the accompanying statement, 
“Simon Peter fell down at Jesus’ knees.” The same is 
true of the words of Thomas in John 20: 28, “My Lord 
and my God,” although these, dating from after the 
resurrection, have no illustrative value for the earlier 
time. The clearest conceivable instance of identifica- 
tion with the later use is found in the words of Jesus 
Himself, Matthew 7:21. Here false disciples are 
represented as in the day of judgment addressing the 
Saviour after this fashion: ‘Lord, Lord, did we not 
prophesy by thy name,” etc. A use of the name Lord 
for prophesying and doing miracles, such as is here de- 
scribed, presupposes its well developed superhuman, 
religious significance, the meaning in which it was actu- 
ally put to this kind of use in the later church. Jesus, 
however, here speaks retrospectively from the stand- 
point of the day of judgment. This is, strictly speak- 
ing, rather an implicit prophecy of the later custom 
than an anticipation of it in practice during the Gospel 
history itself. Yet it remains significant that Jesus 
could in a statement of this kind in such a matter-of- 
fact way have referred to a future practice. In order 
to find this intelligible we must assume that a point of 
contact for that peculiar use of the term Kyrie must 
already have existed at the time of speaking. On the 
other hand, it is not capable of proof, that, in each case 
where a sick person addressed Jesus, the title Kyrie 
with which this was done rose to this same high level of 
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a virtual recognition of His Godhead. But a mere 
formula of politeness it never seems to have been even 
in such a case. An instructive comparison may be 
drawn in regard to the flexibility of the title Son of 
God. This title also in some cases is an official Mes- 
sianic designation, and yet on certain occasions it bursts 
these bounds and becomes expressive of a judgment on 
the superhuman nature of Jesus amounting to a con- 
fession of His Deity; cf. Matthew 14: 33: “They that 
were in the boat worshipped him saying, Of a truth 
thou art the Son of God.” 

The ground taken in the above represents a middle 
position between the theory of absolute equation of the 
earlier and the later Kyrie and that of an absolute dif- 
ference between the mere-politeness usage in the 
lifetime of Jesus and a worship usage in the later 
church. ‘Those who affirm the equation with the under- 
standing of its being an anachronism, and its not reflect- 
ing what was actual or possible during Jesus’ life on 
earth, are to our mind mistaken in both respects. But 
their mistake on the first point is a partial one, whereas 
on the second point it contains no element of truth at 
all. The possibility of the partial mistake is, to our 
point of view, of great significance and value. That 
the assertion of identity can be made at all proves how 
much there must actually be in the Gospels that puts 
the matter far beyond the pale of what is explainable 
from mere politeness. 

The charge of anachronism against the procedure 
of the Evangelists may seem to derive some force from 
the observation that Mark, with one exception, avails 
himself of Didaskale or Rabbei, and that Matthew and 
Luke and John not only employ by the side of this 
Kyrie, but also put Kyrie in passages where Mark has 
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the other, scholastic, term. Does not this look as if the 
later Evangelists had confounded the role of teacher 
actually played by Jesus, and correctly recorded by 
Mark, with the role of an object of reverence and wor- 
ship subsequently assigned to Him? How can the 
Didaskale of Mark and the Kyrie of Matthew, with 
its high accent, be both correct for the same occasion? 
To put it concretely, when Peter at the transfiguration 
says, according to Mark: “Teacher [Rabbi] it is good 
for us to be here,” and Matthew introduces the same 
saying by “Kyrie,” has not Matthew unlawfully raised 
the meaning? Or has Mark perhaps unduly lowered 
it? It would be a serious mistake to explain the pre- 
vailing use of the teacher-terms by Mark on the theory 
that to this Evangelist Jesus’ work was essentially that 
of a teacher. The entire tenor and color of his Gospel 
exclude this. There was no inducement for him to 
lower the sense. If one had to accept the alternative, 
the suspicion of incorrectness would fall on Matthew. 
But possibly the problem may be solved in another 
way. We must not forget that in Kyrie and Didaskale 
we do not deal with the ultimate realities of the speech 
of Jesus and the people, but with translations from the 
Aramaic. In the case of non-parallel passages where 
the term differs, one might assume that in each case a 
different original underlay the rendering. This would 
eliminate the divergence to that extent. As to the 
parallels with variant terms, the question must be put 
whether there did not perhaps exist an Aramaic word 
elastic enough in meaning to suit equally well the need 
of the lower and of the higher level of approach to 
Jesus. , 

Now the word Rab in its usual form Rabbi seems to 
meet exactly this requirement. In order to perceive 
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this it will be necessary, first, to remove a mis- 
understanding in regard to its range of meaning 
that is to our minds almost inevitable. We feel 
Rabbi as an exclusively scholastic term of respect. 
If it had been this in the same way at the time 
of Jesus, then Mark’s rendering by Didaskale 
would have been the only allowable one. As a 
matter of fact, Rabbi had in Gospel times no such 
restricted meaning. It was used in a great variety of 
applications. In all of these the ideas of obedience and 
unqualified submission stood in the foreground, and far 
more than in the average relation between a modern 
pupil and teacher. So that even in the scholastic use 
there was given a broader basis of contact for a re- 
ligiously colored employment than appears on the sur- 
face. But besides this, the extra-scholastic use of the 
word had a wide range and a high reach of meaning. 
By the Samaritans Rab was even used in address to 
God. Rabban, an intensive form of Rab, has as wide 
a range of application. Both terms, then, were more 
than ordinarily respectful forms of address, whose im- 
port is by no means exhausted by the Greek Didaskale. 
My Ruler would be the approximately correct render- 
ing. 
An analogy is furnished by the Latin Magister, 
which also etymologically and originally designates 
superiors of various kinds, but now has become re- 
stricted to a scholastic sense. In the same way the 
etymology of Rab secured for the word a large flexi- 
bility of meaning. Rab means, literally, great one. If 
we may assume that this was still being felt in the days 
of Jesus, then the disciples may well have associated 
with their address of Jesus as “Rabbi” a far deeper 
_ reverence than the average scribal pupil would by means 
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of it express for the average scribal teacher, or than 
the non-disciple might put into it when approaching 
the Saviour. The uniqueness of even the teacher-dig- 
nity of Jesus for the disciple and the religious admix- 
ture in it are recognized in the saying, Matthew 23: 8, 
“Do not let yourselves be called Rabbi, for one is your 
teacher.” This uniqueness is not less than that of the 
religious fatherhood when predicated of God, for Jesus 
adds: “Call no man your father on the earth: for one 
is your father.” Thus it becomes possible that Kyrie 
in Matthew and Didaskale in Mark may be but two 
different renderings, involving a somewhat different 
distribution of emphasis, of a common term which war- 
ranted either emphasis, and associated with each the 
fundamental ingredient of unusual reverence. 

The Lucan form EF pistata is evidently an effort to 
bring out more clearly the sovereignly-authoritative 
element in the conception. Epistates means, one who 
stands over, a superior. And the “Master” of our Eng- 
lish Bible represents a similar attempt to stress the 
reverence-element. The Authorized Version and the 
original revision both have this Master for the Greek 
Didaskale, and by thus rendering remind us of the ap- 
proach there may well have lain in the Aramaic word 
back of it to the conception of lordship. This procedure 
seems preferable to that. of the American Revision, 
which puts Teacher for Didaskale everywhere, and re- 
serves Master for the Lucan Epistata. The rendering 
Master is felicitous for the same reason that the Kyrie 
of Matthew and Mark and of Luke (in the majority 
of cases) in place of Rabbi is felicitous, viz., on account 
of its opening the possibility for feeling in the word 
both elements, that of a pupil’s reverence for his unique 
Teacher, and that of a generally-religious reverence for 
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a Saviour. In many a mind the two attitudes not 
merely came to meet each other, but must have been so 
closely interwoven as to be practically inseparable. 
Herein again lies the peculiarity of the situation that 
through the earthly intercourse with Jesus the two 
states of mind, that evoked by His teachership and that 
answering to His Saviourship, most intimately min- 
gled. In the later days, when the meaning of Kyrios 
had been definitely fixed, this was no longer possible to 
the same extent. The lordship in the sense of divine 
sovereignty, though not logically excluding it, yet 
forced the other element into the background and to a 
certain degree superseded it. 

_ We conclude, then, that this Kyrie-address of the 
time of Jesus’ walk on earth is, no less than the third- 
person-reference use of Ho Kyrios, a real precursor of 
the standard designation of the Saviour from the 
Apostolic age onwards until the present time. Both 
recognize His Messianic character and also His divine 
nature and dignity as reflected in His Messiahship. 
The conclusion is important, because it marks one of the 
several lines of internal connection between the Chris- 
tianity of Jesus and His time and the Christianity of 
His followers afterwards. The position He has now 
held for so many ages is not at variance with, but the 
legitimate outcome of, the position He asked and en- 
couraged people to ascribe to Him in the days of His 
earthly pilgrimage. 
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By Joun H. Raven, D.D., Professor of Old Testament Languages and 
Exegesis, New Brunswick Theological Seminary 


I 


THERE are few familiar passages of Scripture in which 
the translations differ so much as in Job 19: 25-27. The 
solemn use of the Authorized Version in funeral ser- 
vices has given a special sanctity to its majestic words: 
“For I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall 
stand at the latter day upon the earth; and though after 
my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh 
shall I see God: whom [I shall see for myself, and mine 
eyes shall behold, and not another; though my reins 
be consumed within me.” 

The English reader recognizes that certain words 
in these verses are printed in italics to indicate that they 
have been introduced by the translator to make good 
sense, but they do not correspond to any words in the 
original. Thus the word “that” both times it occurs 
in the twenty-fifth verse, “day” in the same verse; 
“though,” “worms,” and “body” in the twenty-sixth 
verse; and “though” in the twenty-seventh verse are in 
the English Bible in these verses, but the equivalent 
Hebrew words are not in the original text. The Eng- 
lish reader also finds certain alternate readings in the 
margin of the Authorized Version which indicate either 
that the translators of King James’ time felt uncertain 
concerning the true translation or that some of them 
preferred that which is found in the margin. Prob- 
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ably the reading in the text represents the opinion of 
the majority, but it does not necessarily represent the 
best scholarship of the translating body. Hence these 
marginal readings deserve our careful attention. 

In the margin the twenty-sixth verse reads: “After 
I shall awake, though this body be destroyed, yet out 
of my flesh shall I see God.” Here are two principal 
divergences from the textual reading: First, instead 
of “skin” we have “awake;” and second, instead of “in 
my flesh” we have ‘out of my flesh.” Both of these 
variations seem strange to the English reader, but they 
are quite clear to the Hebrew student. The English 
words “‘skin” and “awake” differ so widely that they 
cannot possibly be confused; but the Hebrew word used 
here may have these two widely different meanings. 
Again the Hebrew preposition before the word “flesh” 
is most commonly rendered from. It may mean 
here that Job shall look out from his flesh as a man 
looks out of the window of a house, and that from that 
position he shall see God. If so the textual rendering, 
“m my flesh I shall see God,” is correct. On the other 
hand, it may be that Job anticipated a dissolution of his 
flesh, his physical body, and looked forward to a later 
time when, separated from his body, he would have a 
spiritual vision of God. If such be the correct idea, the 
marginal reading is preferable, “out of my flesh shall 
I see God.” There are also three alternate readings of 
verse 27 in the margin: (1) Instead of “another” the 
margin has “a stranger;” (2) instead of “though my 
reins be consumed within me” it reads, “my reins within 
me are consumed with earnest desire [for that day];” 
and (3) instead of “within me” the margin gives the 
literal translation of the Hebrew, “in my bosom.” At 
present we will merely state the divergent readings, 
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leaving to a later stage of this article the presentation 
of the arguments for and against each one. 

When we turn to the American Revised Version we 
find the various readings quite as numerous. In that 
version we read: “But as for me I know that my 
Redeemer liveth, and at last he will stand up upon the 
earth; and after my skin, even this body, is destroyed, 
then without my flesh shall I see God; whom I, even I, 
shall see, on my side, and mine eyes shall behold and 
not as a stranger. My heart is consumed within me.” 
The only words printed in italics in the Revised Version 
are “even” and “body,” in the twenty-sixth verse. Ap- 
parently the revisers did not regard the word “that” in 
verse 25 as an English insertion with no corresponding 
word in the original. In this they are undoubtedly cor- 
rect. In Hebrew as in English it is grammatical to say, 
“I know that my Redeemer liveth,” or “I know my 
Redeemer liveth.” Hence, although the Hebrew word 
for “that” does not occur here, it- may be understood, 
and, if so, it should not be printed in italics. 

The case is entirely different with the words “even” 
and “body” in the next verse. The word “this” occurs, 
but neither “even” nor “body” has any existence in the 
text except as a matter of interpretation. This is a case 
in which it is difficult to draw the line between the legiti- 
mate function of the translator and that of the interpre- 
ter. The marginal choices of the Revision are even 
more numerous than those of the Authorized Version. 
There are no less than six of them in these three verses: 
(1) In verse 25 we have “for” instead of “but;” (2) 
_ “Vindicator, Heb. goel,” instead of “Redeemer;” (3) 
“dust” instead of “earth;” (4) verse 26 may be read: 
“And after my skin hath been thus destroyed, yet from 
my flesh shall I see God;” (5) in verse 27 the margin 
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gives us “for myself,” the old reading of the Authorized 
Version, instead of “on my side;” and (6) it has “Heb. 
reins” instead of “heart.” 

Having examined our two principal English trans- 
lations we turn next to some of the most important ren- 
derings of ancient and modern times. If the Septuagint 
here is put into English we have: “For I know that 
the Eternal lives [lit., exists], who is about to release me 
upon earth and He will raise up my body which these 
things have exhausted. For these things have been ac- 
complished for me by the Lord. I am conscious of them 
for myself, which my eyes have seen and not another. 
And he will accomplish all things within me [lit., in my 
bosom]. This obscure rendering differs so much from 
the Hebrew text which has come down to us that at first 
sight one wonders whether the translators had the same 
Hebrew before them. There are certainly a few pas- 
sages of the Old Testament in which the Septuagint is 
preferable to the Massoretic Text, although the pref- 
erence usually is the other way. In the present instance 
it is more reasonable to conclude that we have a para- 
phrase or interpretation which translators felt to be 
justified before translation became an art quite distinct 
from interpretation. Instances of such paraphrases 
are found in great numbers not only in the Targums but 
in the Alexandrine Version. Hence the Greek of this 
passage is valuable to us, not for textual purposes, but 
only for the history of exegesis. 

The same remarks apply to the Syriac or Peshitta 
Version: “For I know that my Saviour is living and 
finally shall appear upon earth and this my skin and 
my flesh shall be enclosed [lit., they shall enclose this 
my skin and my flesh]. If my eyes see God, they shall 
see light. My reins within perish from my place.” 
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In the Targum also we have a free translation: 
“And I know that my Redeemer lives and after this his 
redemption he shall stand up upon the dust. And after 
my skin has been inflated, this shall be; and from my 
flesh I shall see God, whom I am about to see for my- 
self and my eyes shall see and not another. My reins 
are consumed in my bosom.” However, the renderings, 
“dust” in the twenty-fifth verse, “this shall be” in the 
twenty-sixth verse, and “my bosom’ in the twenty- 
seventh verse, are more literal than the textual read- 
ings of the Authorized or the American Revised Ver- 
sions. 

Finally the Vulgate, the latest but often the best of 
the ancient versions, gives the passage in this form: 
“For I know that my Redeemer lives and in the last day 
I shall be raised up from the earth and again I shall be 
enclosed by my skin and in my flesh I shall see my God, 
whom I myself shall see and my eyes shall behold and 
not another. This my hope is placed in my bosom.” 

The modern translations of this passage are too 
numerous to mention. Luther follows the Hebrew 
quite closely: “Aber ich weiss, dass mein Erloser lebet, 
und er wird mich hernach aus der Erde auserwecken; 
und werde darnach mit dieser meiner Haut umgeben 
werden, und werde in meinem Fleisch Gott sehen. 
Denselben werde ich mir sehen, und meine Augen wer- 
den ihn schauen, und kein Fremder. Meine Nieren sind 
verzehret in meinem Schooss.” 

The standard French Bible at this point reads: 
“Pour moi, je sais que mon Redempteur est vivant, et 
qu’il demeurera le dernier sur la terre. Et qu’apres 
que ma peau été détruite, je verrai Dieu de ma chair. 
Je la verrai moi-meme, et mes yeux le verront, et non 
un autre. Mes reins se consumment dans mon sein.” 
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It is interesting to compare the renderings of the 
modern English versions with the sixteenth century 
translations, of which the Authorized Version was the 
culmination. The first of them available for our present 
purpose is Coverdale’s, which appeared in its earliest 
form in 1535, for Tindale’s translation did not include 
the Book of Job. Coverdale renders our passage: 
“For I know that my redeemer liveth and that I shall 
rise out of the earth in the latter day; that I shall be 
clothed again with this skin, and see God in this flesh. 
Yea I myself shall behold him not with other but with 
these same eyes. My reins are consumed within me.” 
The freedom of this translation is quite characteristic of 
Coverdale, who was an indifferent Hebrew and Greek 
scholar although he possessed a rare gift in the choice 
of beautiful, rhythmic English. 

By far the best translation of the Bible into English 
before the appearance of the Authorized Version was 
the Geneva Bible of 1557-1560, which in the Old Tes- 
tament for the most part followed the so-called Great 
Bible of 1539. The Geneva Bible renders Job’s words: 
“For I am sure that my Redeemer liveth and he shall 
stand the last on the earth. And though after my skin 
worms destroy this body, yet shall I see God in my 
flesh. Whom I myself shall see and mine eyes shall 
behold, and none other for me, though my reins are con- 
sumed within me.” 

Not having access to a copy of the Great Bible I am 
unable to say how far the Geneva Version follows it at 
this point. We can, however, compare the Genevan 
with the Bishop’s Bible, a revision of the Great Bible, 
which appeared in 1568. This authoritative version 
reads: “For I am sure that my redeemer liveth and 
that I shall rise out of the earth in the latter day, and 
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shall be covered again with my skin, and shall see God 
in my flesh, whom I myself shall see and mine eyes shall 
behold and none other for me: this my hope is laid up 
in my bosom.” 

The so-called Douay Bible, of which the Old Testa- 
ment was published in 1609, only two years before the 
Authorized Version, follows the Vulgate so closely that 
it has little if any independent value. Here we have 
quite a literal translation of the Latin: “For I know 
that my Redeemer liveth and in the last day I shall rise 
out of the earth. And I shall be clothed again with my 
skin and in my flesh I shall see my God. Whom I my- 
self shall see and my eyes shall behold and not another: 
this my hope is laid up in my bosom.” 

Before leaving this part of the topic let us quote 
our two most modern versions. ‘The first is the Im- 
proved Edition brought out by the American Baptist 
Publication Society in 1912. In it this passage reads: 
“But I, I know my Redeemer lives, and in after time 
will stand upon the earth; and after this my skin is de- 
stroyed, and without my flesh I shall see God. Whom 
I for myself shall see, and my eyes behold, and not an- 
other, when my reins are consumed within me.” 

The other is the Jewish translation of 1917: “But 
as for me, I know that my Redeemer liveth and that He 
will witness at the last upon the dust and when after 
my skin this is destroyed, then without my flesh shall I 
see God, whom I, even I, shall see for myself and mine 
eyes shall behold and not another’s. My reins are con- 
sumed within me.” The rendering “witness,” in verse 
25, is so far from the meaning of the common Hebrew 
verb that apparently it is derived from a conjectural 
emendation of the Hebrew text, though it is difficult to 
surmise what the emendation is. 
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We have quoted fourteen distinct translations of 
these verses, four ancient and ten modern, not including 
marginal readings, and without as yet referring to the 
great variety of translations in the commentaries. With 
this wealth of suggestion we are prepared to examine 
the Hebrew original from which this great variety has 
sprung. In doing so it will be most convenient to take 
the American Revised Version as our point of de- 
parture and to deviate from it only when the full force 
of the original requires it. 

In the beginning of verse 25 we have two choices: 
“But as for me, I know that my Redeemer liveth;” and, 
“for as for me,” etc. The Hebrew word most commonly 
rendered “and” has a great variety of meanings, includ- 
ing the adversative “but” and the causative conjunction 
“for.” In itself the word is not decisive between the two 
meanings. The decision must come from the context. 
The adversative seems better. Job had just expressed 
a longing that his words were inscribed in a book or 
graven in the rock forever with an iron pen and lead 
(vs. 23-24). The fact that he felt sure that his Re- 
deemer lived and would ultimately stand upon the dust 
was scarcely the reason that he wished his words put in 
such a permanent form. He did indeed long to have 
his words endure after his body had gone to decay; but 
if this had been because of his conviction of the existence 
of his Redeemer, he would more naturally have used the 
common causal conjunction which is found with the 
translation “if” at the beginning of verse 28. 

The better explanation here is that, realizing that 
his words were not permanently recorded, he turned 
from this desire to the most inspiring thought which 
finds expression in the entire book. It is as though he 
said: It matters not after all whether my words are 
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inscribed in a book, whether they are graven in stone. 
I turn from that natural and very human desire, from 
a condition contrary to fact, for which it is vain to 
long, to a condition according to fact in which I rejoice. 
This interpretation is confirmed by the emphatic use of 
the pronoun at the beginning of the sentence. In con- 
trast with his friends, who charged him with sin, as 
being cut off from God, Job says, “But as for me, I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,” etc. The verb is in the 
perfect tense with special reference to the past: I have 
come to know, have perceived, have learned by experi- 
ence. The conviction which Job expresses in these 
verses was not a mere passing opinion. It had not been 
gained easily. ‘Through the intense experience of his 
tragic life, the loss of his children, his property, his 
health, his friends, through deep meditation on the ways 
of God with him, he had become sure of one thing 
which was indeed written on the fleshy tables of his heart 
with a pen harder than iron, with an inscription more 
enduring than that on stone. Here he gives us no 
guesses, no surmises, no opinions half clouded with 
doubt, but the unalterable conviction of a suffering soul, 
uttered in the face of death, “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” ‘There is a tonic strength in these words which 
is like iron in the blood. It reminds us of Paul, of 
Augustine, of Luther, of Cromwell, of all the great 
souls of earth who have breathed the invigorating at- 
mosphere of certainty rather than the enervating air of 
doubt. | 
The word for Redeemer used here is worthy of our 
special study. It is the active participle of a verb 
which occurs over a hundred times in the Old Testa- 
ment and is usually rendered, to redeem. The full force 
of it is seen only from a study of the Mosaic legislation 
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and certain examples of its enforcement. It is ren- 
dered “kinsman” in Leviticus 25: 25, where it is pro- 
vided that the next of kin shall redeem property which 
his relative has been compelled to sell for debt. Jere- 
miah performed this duty for his relative (Jer. 
32: 6-15), and Boaz did it for Elimelech (Ruth 4: 1-6). 
He is called a near kinsman (Ruth 2:20; 3:9, 12; 
4:14), and mention is made of a kinsman nearer than 
he (Ruth 8:12; 4:1, 3, 6, 8), each time using, the 
Hebrew word rendered Redeemer in Job. It was also 
the duty of this next of kin to redeem the person of his 
relative if he had been sold into slavery (Lev. 25: 48- 
49). But his most significant duty arose if his relative 
was killed. Then, according to a custom of great an- 
tiquity which was common among the Semites and 
many other peoples, the next of kin became the official 
executioner of the murderer. The Bible calls him the 
avenger of blood, the Hebrew word for avenger being 
identical with the one for Redeemer before us. (Num. 
35:12,19, 21, 24, 25,27; Deut.19:6,12; Josh. 20:8, 5, 
9; 2 Sam. 14:11). A somewhat similar conception is 
found in the reading, ‘Vindicator. Heb. goel,” which 
the American Revised Version places in the margin 
here. The kinsman would vindicate the murdered man 
by putting the murderer to death. In the plural it is 
rendered “kinsfolks” in 1 Kings 16:11. Job uses the 
verb figuratively in Job 3: 5 where the revisers translate 
“claim it for their own.” The idea is that darkness and 
the shadow of death should be the next of kin to the day 
in which the sufferer was born. 

Jehovah is often called the Redeemer or next of kin 
to His people. Thus the wise man counsels not to re- 
move. the ancient landmark or enter into the fields of 
the fatherless, “for their Redeemer is strong. He will 
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plead their cause against thee” (Prov. 23:10, 11; cf. 
Jer. 50:34). Other examples are found in Psalms 
19:14; 78:35; 103: 4; Isaiah 41:14; 43:14; 44:6, 24; 
AT: 4; 48:17; 49: 7, 26; 54: 5, 8; 59: 20; 60: 16; 63: 16. 
The only other place in the Old, Testament besides 
our text in which the Messiah is represented as perform- 
ing the duty of Redeemer, next of kin, is in Psalms 


72:14: “He will redeem their soul from oppression 
and violence, and precious will their blood be in his 
sight.” In the New Testament, however, Christ’s 


work of redemption is often mentioned (Rom. 3: 24; 
Gal. 3:13; 4:5; Eph. 1:7; Tit. 2:14; 1 Pet. 1: 18- 
19). With such a background the word is specially ap- 
propriate for Job. Having lost his children, his wife 
having turned against him, and his three friends hav- 
ing charged him with sin, the sufferer was still confi- 
dent that he had a next of kin who would perform all 
the duties of a true kinsman for him. Not only would 
this Redeemer buy back his property so that he would 
have as much as he had lost or even more (Job 42: 10- 
13), but if his devastating disease robbed him of his 
life He would give back his life also. 

The next Hebrew word is the one rendered “liveth.” 
Properly it is not a verb but an adjective, although it 
does not agree with “my Redeemer” as the absence of 
the article shows. Hence the first four words of the 
verse should not be translated: I know my living 
Redeemer. “My Redeemer” must be the subject of a 
dependent clause and “living” its predicate adjec- 
tive. As we have already remarked, the conjunction 
“that” may be omitted in Hebrew as in English. Thus 
a literal rendering of these words would be: I know 
that my Redeemer is alive, living. The force of this 
statement is not merely that his Redeemer existed but 
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that He was alive, active, energetically performing all 
the duties which His name suggests. The same word is 
rendered “valiant” in 2 Samuel 23: 20 and “lively” in 
Psalms 38:19. It is found in that suggestive designa- 
tion of Jehovah as “the living God” (Deut. 5: 26; 
Josh. 3:10; 1 Sam. 17: 26, 36; Ps. 42: 3, 8; 84:2; Jer. 
10:10; 23:36; Dan. 6:26; Hos. 2:1) a Hebrew ex- 
pression which is common in the New Testament 
(Matt. 16:16; 26: 63; John 6: 69; Acts 14:15; Rom. 
9: 26; 2 Cor. 3:3; 6:16; 1 Thess. 1:9; 1 Tim. 3:15; 
4:10; 6:17; Heb. 8:12; 9:14; 10:81; 12:22; Rev. 
7:2) and refers to the immanence of God and His ac- 
tive participation in human affairs. So, to the faith 
of Job, his Redeemer was living though unseen, ready 
as soon as opportunity offered to come forward and 
perform His duty as next of kin. 

The American Revised Version translates the last 
half of the verse, “and at last he will stand upon the 
earth.” The word which they render “at last” is an 
adjective which occurs fifty times in the Old Testa- 
ment. It is sometimes used as a noun, but in the mas- 
culine form, which occurs here, it is never used adver- 
bially. There is a close parallel to the usage here in 
Job 18:20 and Ecclesiastes 4:16, where the revisers 
render correctly, “they that come after.” They ought 
consistently to translate the word, as one coming 
after, in this verse. The idea is that Job’s Redeemer, 
his next of kin, who is already an active participant in 
his affairs, will stand upon the earth after Job’s death 
as one coming after to say the last word of vindication 
for him. The word which the revisers render “earth” 
is the usual word for “dust” and is better translated so. 
Possibly its use here refers to the creation of man from 
the dust (Gen. 2:7). If so the Redeemer is repre- 
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sented as standing on the grave of Job, the dust into 
which his body has crumbled. This phrase “upon the 
dust”’ is emphatic by position before the verb and should 
be given that emphasis. The prominent idea is, not that 
the Redeemer shall stand, but that He shall stand upon 
the dust. 

When we pass to the translation of the twenty- 
sixth verse we enter a region of great difficulty. The 
general meaning of the verse obviously relates to the 
destruction of Job’s body. The difficulty of interpret- 
ing its details will be clear to the English reader if we 
begin by translating the words literally in their Hebrew 
order: “And after my skin, they have destroyed this; 
and from my flesh I shall see God.” It appears imme- 
diately that the word “worms,” which the King James 
translators kept in the passage from the Geneva Ver- 
sion, is entirely unjustified by the Hebrew. There is 
also no necessity for introducing “though” at the be- 
ginning of the verse. The Revised Version improves 
greatly upon the older reading: “And after my skin, 
even this body, is destroyed, then without my flesh 
shall I see God.” Indeed this translation is entirely 
satisfactory with one slight exception. ‘The rendering, 
“they have destroyed this body,” is better than “this 
body is destroyed” because it is closer to the Hebrew 
and makes good sense. The verb is plural and no sub- 
ject is expressed. Hence the indefinite and impersonal 
“they have destroyed this body,” is equivalent to “this 
body is destroyed.” ‘The word “body” is not found in 
the original, but it is obviously to his body that “this” 
refers. In his physical and mental anguish Job spoke 
brokenly. He started to say something but had uttered 
only the words, “and after my skin,” when he turned 
to say something different. It is a strange lack of 
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imagination which permits many commentators to force 
Job’s words into logical and grammatical forms as 
though they were uttered by a professor reclining in 
an easy chair. ‘The mention of his skin seems to have 
reminded the sufferer that his painful disease was mak- 
ing such attacks upon it that ere long not only his skin 
but his body must perish. So without finishing his first 
sentence he pointed to himself and said, “they have 
destroyed this.” 

There are no less than 40 different Hebrew words 
translated “destroy” in the Authorized Version. ‘The 
word used here is one of 24 of them which are given 
this translation only once. A verb with the same letters 
is used in the sense of encompassing in several places 
(Lev. 19:27; Josh. 6:3, 11; 1 Kings 7:24; 2 Kings 
6:14; 11:8; 2 Chron. 4:3; 23:7; Job 1:5; 19: 6; Ps. 
22:16; 48:12; 88:17; Isa. 15:8; Lam. 3:5). Some 
authorities think this is the word found here, and that 
the figure is that of a tree which is felled by encircling it 
on all sides until it finally yields. So, they say, the rav- 
ages of disease encircled Job’s body until it fell. The 
strongest argument for this interpretation is found in 
Isaiah 10: 34, the only other place in the Old Testa- 
ment where the word occurs in the same grammatical 
form which we find here. Isaiah says that Jehovah 
“will cut down the thickets of the forest with iron and 
Lebanon shall fall by a mighty one.” Forcible as this 
argument is, we prefer to regard the word which Job 
used as another verb with identical form but different 
meaning, as, for example, the two English verbs, to 
cleave, which have almost opposite meanings. This 
verb occurs in Assyrian meaning to mutilate, in Mod- 
ern Hebrew to strike or wound, in Arabic to break, 
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and in Ethiopic to peel or flay. The last meaning is 
especially appropriate to Job’s situation. 

The English word “then” in the second line of verse 
26 corresponds to the Hebrew conjunction commonly 
rendered “and,” which is often used to introduce the 
statement of a result either logical or temporal. As we 
have already seen, the word for “without” is the com- 
mon preposition meaning “from.” Taken by itself it 
may be rendered “from my flesh,” Job representing 
himself as still in the flesh and looking from it with 
physical sight, or “without my flesh,” Job imagining 
himself out of the body and seeing God with spiritual 
sight. The Hebrew admits of either translation, but 
the context favors the latter. The verb, to see, used 
both in this verse and at the beginning of the next verse, 
is not the common one which is used of physical or 
mental vision but the less frequent one which connotes 
only mental or spiritual sight. Instances of this verb 
in Job are found in 8:17; 15:17; 23:9; 24:1; 27:12; 
34: 32; 36:25. Job saw his body wasted by a loath- 
some disease. He felt that his death could not be far 
off. He had just spoken of his kinsman as one coming 
after him to stand upon the earth. It is more likely 
that he expected a spiritual vision of God after death 
than a resurrection of the body and a physical sight of 
God on earth, an idea much too advanced for this early 
stage of revelation. 

A. B. Davidson makes an excellent comment on this 
verse in the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges: 
“The connexion is, But I know that my Redeemer 
liveth and he who shall be after me shall stand upon 
the dust and * * * I shall see God. The last 
words explain who Job’s Redeemer or Goel is and who 
He is who remaineth, or shall come after him, viz., God. 
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After his skin is destroyed and without his flesh he 
shall see God. Before death he shall not see Him, 
for he shall die under His afflicting hand (cf. Ch. 
23:14) but he shall yet behold Him. To see God is to 
see Him reconciled and in peace, for this is implied in 
seeing Him at all, because now He hides His face (ch. 
23:3 seq., 8 seq., ch. 24: 1 seq.).” 

We are in entire agreement with Davidson as ex- 
pressed in this note, except for his apparent identifica- 
tion of Job’s Redeemer with God Himself. ‘This su- 
preme question will be discussed later on. Davidson 
and most commentators refer this passage to a spiritual 
seeing after the destruction of Job’s body. It is sur- 
prising to read in the recent book on Job by Professor 
Morris Jastrow* the statement: “The thought of a 
meeting with God after this earthly life is over is en- 
tirely contrary to the belief of Job as set forth in his 
speeches” (p.124). Accordingly he omits the third 
letter of the Hebrew word for God, making it into the 
word which means “these.” ‘Then by a free construc- 
tion he gets the translation: 


“And under my skin is this indited 
And within my flesh do I see these [words].” 


His comment is equally arbitrary: ‘The record of his 
case instead of being hewn into the rock is only written 
in his own person. There can be little doubt that this 
verse has been interfered with by pious exegetes who 
tried to twist it into a suggestion of a future life of 
which, however, Job is not thinking. The passage has 
been intentionally distorted in the interest of Jewish 
orthodoxy” (p.265). We can take Dr. Jastrow’s 


*The Book of Job. Its Origin, Growth and Interpretation, by Morri 
Jastrow, Jr. Philadelphia, 1920. ; a8 » by Morris 
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words for our own and say that, when he has finished 
with this and many another passage in this wonderful 
book, it has been intentionally distorted in the interest 
of modern heresy. 

In the twenty-seventh verse the personal pronoun 
is emphatic, “Whom I, even I, shall see for myself.” 
The idea to which Job gives prominence is that the 
vision of God is not to be by proxy, some one else see- 
ing God on Job’s behalf, but Job is to see God for him- 
self, face to face. The same verb for spiritual seeing 
occurs here as in the previous verse. The Revised Ver- 
sion renders the following phrase “on my side,” relegat- 
ing to the margin the older rendering “for myself.” 
While we cannot deny the possibility of the meaning 
“on my side” so far as the Hebrew is concerned, the 
oider translation fits the context better. The repetition 
of the pronoun at the beginning of the verse as well as 
the added words, “and not as a stranger,” favor this. 
The Hebrew contains only the preposition which com- 
monly means to or for, and the pronoun me. It re- 
sembles the Latin dative of advantage, for myself, for 
my own advantage. Examples of this construction are 
found in Genesis 2:18, ‘‘make for him’’; Numbers 
22:6, ‘‘curse for me’’; 28:1, ‘‘build for me’’; and Song 
of Solomon 2:15, “take for us.” The word for 
“stranger” is a participle of the same verb which is 
rendered “estranged” in verse 13 of this chapter and “is 
strange” in verse 17. The participle itself occurs in 
verse 15. Although Job’s friends acted toward him, 
not as true kinsmen, but as strangers and foreigners, 
he believed that God would appear to his spiritual sight, 
not as a stranger, but as an intimate, a true next of kin. 
The word for “heart” means literally kidneys or reins. 
Since, however, the kidneys were considered the seat 
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of the emotions, a position which with us belongs figura- 
tively to the heart, that is more accurate in English. 
A similar use of the word is found in Psalms 7: 9; 
16:7; 26:2; 73:21; 139:18; Proverbs 23:16. The 
revisers close the verse with the phrase “within me.” 
We prefer the literal rendering “in my bosom,” which 
the Authorized Version gives in the margin. The He- 
brew word occurs 38 times in the Old Testament. In 
82 of these the Authorized and Revised Versions agree 
in the rendering “bosom.” Although in some of the 
other 6 places this English word would not be appro- 
priate (1 Kings 22:35; Ezek. 43:13, 14, 17), this is 
not true here. 

We have now discussed these three verses word by 
word and would summarize the results of our study in 
the following translation: 

But as for me, I know that my Redeemer liveth, 

And as one coming after upon the dust shall he stand. 

And after my skin, they have destroyed this body, 

Then without my flesh shall I see God. 

Whom I, even I, shall see for myself, 


And mine eyes shall behold and not as a stranger, 
My heart is consumed in my bosom. 


The question, whether or not this passage is to be 
regarded as a Messianic prediction, will be taken up in 
the second part of this study, which will appear in the 
next issue. 
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THE MYSTIC IN A SOCIAL AGE 


By ANDREW GILLIES 


THE most interesting question raised by the modern 
revival of mysticism is that of its relation to the age in 
which it is occurring. What effect will it have upon the 
temper and tendency of our time? Can it thrive in 
“the open and sometimes blustering air of the new world 
into which we are entering”? What contributions, if 
any, can the mystic make to the development and appli- 
cation of the social consciousness? Will the emphasis 
of religion as an inner personal experience add to or 
detract from the emphasis of religion as the application 
of the spiritual ideal to social relationships? In plain 
terms, will the mystic be an asset or a liability in a dis- 
tinctively social age? 

The first thing we need to do is to agree upon our 
conception of a mystic. ‘That is absolutely necessary 
in order to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. And 
I know of no definition so simple and yet so compre- 
hensive as that of Dr. Rufus M. Jones. In his article 
entitled, The Mystic’s Experience of God, he says: 
“Without needlessly multiplying such testimonies for 
data, we can say with considerable assurance that mysti- 
cal experience is consciousness of direct and immediate 
relationship with some transcendent reality which, in 
the moment of experience, is believed to be God.” 
There we have a common denominator of real value 
for knowledge and life. It eliminates from the list of 
essentials in the mystical experience the psychical phe- 
nomena, dreams, visions, trances, and all that has to do 
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with the occult. Granting the legitimacy of the state of 
ecstasy, Dr. Jones gives to the milder type of mystical 
experience the stamp of normalcy: “The calmer, more 
meditative, less emotional, less ecstatic experiences of 
God are no less convincing and possess greater con- 
structive value for life and character than do ecstatic 
experiences which presuppose a peculiar psychical 
frame and disposition.” The silent and unemotional 
man, who goes about his daily work, calm in the con- 
sciousness of real communion with God and strong in 
the sense of His presence, is just as genuine a mystic 
as was Meister Eckhart, John Tauler, or Jacob Boehme. 

Now it would bean easy matter, by an appeal to 
Christian history, to show that there have been plenty 
of men, and women too, who have enjoyed this vital 
spiritual experience and still have played an important 
part in “practical” affairs. “All records of mysticism 
in the West have also been the records of supreme 
human activity.” St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross 
were superb organizers. Question the ethics of Igna- 
tius Loyola if you will, but the fact remains that, as 
William James says, “his mysticism made him assur- 
edly one of the most powerful practical human engines 
that ever lived.” Catherine of Sienna was a teacher 
and politician as well as a contemplative, Catherine of 
Genoa was a busy and practical philanthropist, and 
Elizabeth of Schoenau was a political reformer. 

What is more to the point, numbers of the leaders in 
the modern religious movement are genuine mystics. 
They combine the vital inner experience of God and the 
social passion. The militant and—as some timid souls 
believe—socially radical Bishop Williams of Michigan 
is a mystic. Arthur Nash, the vigorous apostle of The 
Golden Rule in Business, is a mystic. Looking at the 
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matter from the other angle, an English correspondent 
in The Christian Century says, “The Society of Friends 
has held a conference on Industry for Service. * * * 
They are deeply involved in industry, and though they 
have always stood high in the estimate of those who 
study the modern industrial situation, they and par- 
ticularly their younger members are not satisfied. They 
will not be satisfied, until service and not gain is the 
motive of all work.” 

Other names could be mentioned and other instances 
cited to illustrate the same point. True mysticism 
never has been individualistic. And it is fair to presume 
that the present movement will witness what might be 
called a still further socialization of the experience of 
God. There will be extremes of the contemplative, of 
course, just as there will be examples of the pathologi- 
cal. And temperament will continue to determine the 
individual’s form of service as well as the form of his 
inner experience. But there is little danger of a revival 
of the spirit of world-flight or even of the innocuous 
prudentialism of a century ago. St. Teresa said, 
“In the design of God, this spiritual marriage is des- 
tined to no other purpose but the incessant production 
of work, work.” Our modern Teresas will give utter- 
ance to the same strenuous conviction, bringing strictly 
up to date the character and methods of the work. 
There is more than passing significance in the statement 
of a British leader of thought that it was one and the 
same experience which had convinced him anew of the 
reality of God and made him an ardent social revolu- 
tionary. 

We have proved something, but not, however, all 
that is needed, when we have shown that the modern 
mystic will have a real part in the mechanics of social 
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reconstruction. It is a commonplace to which Emerson 
gave immortal expression, that Washington’s contribu- 
tion to American history is vastly more than the sum of 
all that he did. Senator Sorgum of Washington takes 
a much more active part in affairs political than did 
John Burroughs, but one would hesitate a long time 
before affirming that he is therefore a more valuable 
member of modern society than was the beloved natural- 
ist. In spite of our faith in collective action, there are 
still those who wonder whether St. Francis of Assisi, 
whose childlike spirit led him to claim even the wolf 
and the ass as his brothers, did not do more to make the 
world safe for democracy than the diplomats who sat 
around the peace table at Paris. And if Thomas 4 
Kempis’ emergence into active life for the purpose of 
participating in social reform had cost us the Imitation 
of Christ, most of us would prefer to have left the little 
recluse undisturbed. 

After all has been said and done, it must be admitted 
that the aims of mysticism are wholly transcendental 
and spiritual. “Though the mystic does not neglect his 
duty to the many, his heart is always set upon the 
Changeless One.” He recognizes, with the modern, 
that action is essential to religion, but his main emphasis 
is upon the fact that, first of all, there must be a vital 
experience in order to have any religion to express. 
Therefore, the part that he plays in any given period is 
never that of mere participation in the prevailing mood 
and temper. He is the exceptional man, a leader by 
instinct, a blazer of new trails. 

Evelyn Underhill says: “If we try to represent the 
course of mysticism in Europe during the Christian 
period by the common device of a chronological curve, 
showing by its rises and falls as it passes across the 
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centuries, the absence or preponderance in any given 
epoch of mystics and mystical thought; we shall find 
that the great periods of mystical activity correspond 
with a curious exactness with the great periods of artis- 
tic, material, and intellectual civilization. Rather, they 
come immediately after, and seem to complete such 
periods: those stupendous outbursts of vitality in which 
man makes fresh conquests over his universe, appar- 
ently producing as their last stage a type of heroic 
character which extends these victories to the spiritual 
sphere. When science, politics, literature and the arts— 
the domination of nature and the ordering of life—have 
risen to their height and produced their greatest 
works, the mystic comes to the front; snatches the torch 
and carries it on.” There is ample evidence that such a 
cycle is now nearing its completion and that such pio- 
neer work is already being done. 

To the mystic himself the mystical experience is 
absolutely authoritative. Its findings are final for 
knowledge and life. Consequently his faith becomes 
undiscourageable and his conviction attains the nature 
of moral and spiritual certainty. He is not a man who 
believes in God, however devoutly; he is a man who 
knows that he knows God. If you ask him how he 
knows Him, he will tell you that it is a matter not of 
the intellect or the emotions or even of the will alone, 
but of consciousness. Bishop Thoburn of the Metho- 
list Episcopal Church says that when, many years ago, 
he embarked for India, the Unseen Companion walked 
up the gang plank beside him. I presume that, if one 
asked that aged saint of just what his awareness of that 
Divine Presence consisted, he would not be able to tell. 
But he knew it just the same, and his whole subsequent 
life shows that he knew it. He probably would be will- 
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ing to subscribe to Eckhart’s statement: “I am cer- 
tain, as certain as that I live, that nothing is so near to 
me as God.” 

In other words, the mystic is absolutely sure that, 
in his experience of God, he is in direct contact with 
reality. There is no question in his mind as to whether 
or not that experience has objective reference. And 
an integral part of that authoritative consciousness is 
the clear sense of the possession of immortal life. He 
does not hope for or believe in a larger life after expe- 
riencing what men call death; he is in conscious posses- 
sion now of an immortality to which death means noth- 
ing. Consequently the words, “We know,” so common 
to the practical mystic St. Paul and to St. John in his 
First Epistle, are common to all who have shared the 
inner spiritual experience. 

Now, it is no longer possible to laugh such testi- 
mony out of court. The service of the physical 
sciences has only just begun, but the tyranny of the 
physical sciences in the world of thought is fast com- 
ing to anend. It is true that modern religious faith 
will be a rational faith, “a faith in harmony with rea- 
son, and interpretative rather than destructive of the 
meaning of science.” But the dogmatic over-assump- 
tions of science will not be suffered to imperil the funda- 
mental ideals of a moral order about which science, as 
such, has nothing final to say. “The immemorial empire 
of reason will not be downed by the revolt of one of its 
provinces.” 

Furthermore, the medical materialism that would 
relegate all mystical experience to the realm of the 
pathological has had its day. It is no longer possible 
to describe St. Paul’s vision on the road to Damascus 
as “a discharging lesion. of the occipital cortex, he 
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being an epileptic,” or to dub St. Francis of Assisi 'a 
hereditary degenerate. Of course there are pathologi- 
cal areas in mysticism just as there are in life. But the 
normal mystical experience, whose claims are justified 
by its fruits, destroys most effectively the dogmatic 
claim that all knowledge is a matter of sense experience. 
It demonstrates the existence of other and _ higher 
forms of consciousness, surrounding what we call our 
normal waking consciousness. When a man of the 
intellectual fiber and moral sanity of James Russell 
Lowell describes a personal experience in the vivid 
words, “I never before so clearly felt the Spirit of God 
in me and around me. The whole room seemed to me 
full of God,” the presumption as to the validity of that 
experience is overwhelming. He proves nothing, but 
he establishes “hypotheses which we may voluntarily 
ignore, but which as thinkers we cannot possibly upset.” 
And he does more. To quote once more from Dr. 
Jones: “If the experience of the mystic does not prove 
that the soul has found God, it at least does this: it 
makes the soul feel that proofs of God are wholly 
unnecessary.” 

That is it exactly. We have come to a period in 
human thinking which may justly be called revolution- 
ary. It is more than transitional; it is chaotic. There 
is fog not only in theology but in morals. Destructive 
criticism has trained its Big Berthas, not upon certain 
theological turrets, but upon the foundations of relig- 
ion itself. Men not only doubt traditional moral 
standards but doubt whether there are any fixed moral 
standards at all. The agnoSticism of science has so per- 
meated popular thought as to leave multitudes of sin- 
cere souls wondering whether they can believe any- 
thing. With hilarious contempt youthful intellectuals 
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dismiss as crass superstitions the ideas of God and 
immortality and freedom. 

In such a situation the mystic will re-establish relig- 
ious certitude. Nothing is more contagious than a vital 
faith which has its roots in a vivid personal experience. 
The heightened conviction of the individual, based 
upon “conscious commerce with God,” soon becomes 
a social force. It is a commonplace of theology, that 
creeds are affairs of the emotions and the will, trans- 
lated into terms of the intellect. Just now, when good 
men are crying for a restatement of Christian theology 
in terms of modern knowledge and life, there is need 
of reminding ourselves of a sage statement of William 
James: ‘As the science of optics has to be fed in the 
first instance, and continually verified later, by facts 
experienced by seeing persons; so the science of relig- 
ions would depend for its original material on facis 
of personal experience through all its critical recon- 
structions.”’ ‘We shall have a new and adequate theol- 
ogy when enough of us shall have had a new and pro- 
found experience. And “bold and rational sanctions of 
the truths men live by” will not be wanting when there 
are those whose explanation of their passions for 
human good is couched in the significant terms used by 
the practical mystic of the apostolic age, “Nevertheless 
I live; yet not I but Christ liveth in me.” 

The outstanding effect of the mystical experience of 
God, however, as every student of Christian history 
knows, is the impartation of power. I use the word 
impartation because, along with this uprush of power, 
there is always an intense realization of the fact that 
its source is outside of self. It is not a something 
attained but a something conferred. There is a new 
and unaccountable moral energy, a clarified vision 
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which sometimes makes the most commonplace things 
seem glorious, a spiritual passion never felt before, “an 
unusual radiant power of life.”” I know of no one who 
has described this increased spiritual vitality more 
aptly than did Brierley when he said that “the tides 
from the Infinite flow into the soul.” 

This “dower of spiritual vitality” affects the whole 
man. For instance, it is said that Augustine’s astound- 
ing intellectual fecundity had its roots in “the solitary 
adventures of his soul.” Attention is called to the 
almost superhuman powers of endurance shown by St. 
Teresa, St. Bernard, and others. And instances are 
by no means rare of the absolute transformation of 
moral desire as well as moral character in an instant’s 
time. One of the most remarkable, it seems to me, is 
that of Old Born Drunk, as recorded in Harold Beg- 
bie’s Twice Born Men. There was a human derelict of 
forty-six who had practically been drunk from his 
birth, and yet who knelt a sot one minute and arose a 
saint the next, with all appetite for liquor gone. But 
this divine energy manifests itself in two specific ways; 
passively, in an utter and complete spiritual detach- 
ment or superiority to circumstance; actively, by a cer- 
tain spiritual infectiousness, a transmissive power. 

The finest examples of this passive phase are found, 
of course, in those pioneer periods when the followers 
of Christ were compelled to pay dearly for their fidelity 
to the faith. It is perfectly permissible and eminently 
wise to work for the creation of a favorable spiritual 
environment that weak souls may have a chance at 
eternal life. The fact remains, however, that the great 
Christian centuries have been those wnen the “souls 
that of His own good life partake” have created their 
own environment, and that, too, out of most unpromis- 
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ing materials. Cyprian’s letter to the Christians con- 
demned to the mines thrilled Silvester Horne, and well 
it might. When men and women, many of them deli- 
cately nurtured, can transform a mine into a temple, 
refreshing their weary bodies, “not by beds and pillows, 
but by the comforts and joys of Christ;” warming their 
too scantily clad bodies by the comforting thought that 
he who has put on Christ has clothing and ornament 
enough; and making a blessing of hunger itself by the 
joyous realization of the fact that “man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God’—when worn men and frail 
women can do those things, I say, they answer every 
argument of blatant skepticism and open the chan- 
nels by which “the pent-up spiritual currents, hitherto 
hidden, can well in upon a thirsty humanity.” 

There might seem to be a reckless disregard of his- 
torical facts in classing John Wesley among the mys- 
tics. As is well known, he warned his followers against 
the perils of mysticism and claimed to have guided his 
own spiritual enterprise away from its rocks and shoals. 
But this much is absolutely certain: His religious life 
and labors are divided into two periods by a genuinely 
mystical experience of God. After many years of 
Christian profession and service, at a meeting in Alders- 
gate Street, London, he felt his heart strangely warmed 
and knew that God had forgiven his sins. And from 
this experience date the two things which made him the 
greatest evangelist in Christian history since St. Paul, 
an unwavering consciousness of God’s presence and a 
spiritual fecundity hitherto undreamed. Freed from 
the fear which had formerly harassed him, he encoun- 
tered the greatest dangers with absolute tranquillity and 
said, as he passed into the unseen: “ The best of all is, 
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God is with us.” Furthermore, for more than fifty 
years he persisted in the work of an itinerant evangelist, 
preaching often to men who were little better than wild 
animals, and with extraordinary effects that require 
more than mob psychology to explain them. He was 
far less dramatic than Whitefield; he was not an impas- 
sioned preacher at all. And yet there seemed to 
emanate from him a spiritual power which transformed 
the most obdurate. Moreover, as Lyman Abbott says 
of the mystic Whittier, “his was a radiant life.” He 
verified, often in a startling manner, the claim that the 
man who holds commerce with God is lifted to new high 
levels of being and becomes indeed a center of creative 
spiritual life. 

Now the value of such men to the present age is 
made evident when we remind ourselves of some of the 
characteristics of the age. Take, for instance, the mood of 
moral despair as reflected in our literature. The curse 
of modern popular fiction is not its crass vulgarity, but 
its morbid pessimism. Many of the widely read books 
are hideously depressing because they take up the age- 
old question as to whether or not man can escape the 
pressure of environment, and answer it in the negative. 
From the forced fatalism of Thomas Hardy to the 
stupid partialistic realism of Main Street it preaches 
the dreary doctrine of “hemmed-in by circumstance.” 
If Winter Comes, alone, like a breath of Heaven, 
sounds the note of possible moral emergence. 

About the best that modern popular philosophy has 
to offer as an antidote to all this is found in Henley’s 
Invictus and in New Thought. 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul, 
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In the fell clutch of Circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud; 


Under the bludgeonings of Chance 
My head is bloody but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of the shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid. 


It matters not how straight the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate; 

I am the captain of my soul. 


There is something splendid in those cadences. If 
that were not so a whole generation would not be 
gripped by them. But it is the splendor of a modified 
stoicism. The man who spells God with a small g and 
circumstance with a capital C and sees beyond the 
adventure of death only the “horror of the shade”’ has 
nothing final for this age or any other. His philosophy 
calls for a moral heroism greater than it can furnish. 
One can say of that what Dr. Jowett says of New 
Thought, that it is nothing more or less than an attempt 
to lift yourself by your own coat collar. 

The vast modern social movement has continued 
long enough to bring disillusionment and forebodings 
to the minds of some of the most sanguine. In so far 
as it lacks spiritual vision and an exalted moral motive 
it not only fails to prove the long looked for panacea 
for all social ills, but threatens to make the last state of 
society worse than the first. “Self government has not 
purified politics or redeemed us from the pernicious 
power which money exerts,” and over against the Chris- 
tian democracy, whose foundation is not merely the will 
of the majority but the will of God, there has arisen 
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an atheistic democracy whose aim is materialistic, whose 
motive is hate and greed, and whose method is force. 
To the remedying of these mental and moral ills, in 
both their personal and social aspects, the philosopher 
and the social worker will have much to contribute. The 
reiteration of traditional dogmatic formulae and arid 
debates over outgrown doctrinal questions cannot meet 
the situation. Truth, cast into such forms as satisfy 
the insistent demands of contemporary life, is absolutely 
essential. “Great practical results can be the result only 
of a principle grasped by the intelligence.”’ No one who 
has read The Truths We Live By, written by Jay Wil- 
liam Hudson, can doubt that this modern philosopher 
has helped to establish those “bold and rational sanctions 
of the eternal verities,” the need of which he so strikingly 
states and to which we have referred. But because the 
cause of the present world chaos is more than intellec- 
tual confusion, and because the cause of the church’s 
weakness is more than doctrinal aridity, the religious 
mystic will have more to contribute than any one else. 
And he will make that contribution by his incontrovert- 
ible demonstration of religion as power, as a dynamic 
thing with its roots in experience rather than a static 
thing made authoritative by ecclesiastical council. 
Eighteenth century deism, upon whose sneering 
claim that Christianity was dead Bishop Butler’s pro- 
found reasoning made not the slightest dent, was utterly 
demolished by the vital Wesleyan Revival with its 
manifestation of the experience of God. It is not the 
reasonableness, but the reality, of religion that needs 
demonstration to-day. It is not so much imperfect 
theology as it is spiritual impotence that causes the 
inadequacy of the church. Well does Begbie say, that 
before the miracle of Old Born Drunk “the arguments 
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of tavern atheists melted into thin air.” On the train 
between Chicago and Cincinnati I shared with others 
the overflowing godliness of Dan Crawford. Picking 
up his Testament I read on the fly-leaf these words: 


I cannot do it alone, 
The waves run fast and high; 

The fogs close chill around, 
The light goes out in the sky; 

But I know that we two shall win in the end, 
Jesus and I. 


Over against modern literature’s dirge of despair 
and over against Henley’s Invictus, with its courageous 
wail, and over against New Thought, with its “How to 
Get What You Want,” Christianity puts Dan Craw- 
ford’s triumphant song and Dan Crawford. Over 
against a socialism based upon the adjustment of con- 
flicting interests Christianity puts a socialism of 
brotherly love, created by the Spirit’s entrance into 
human souls. And at the heart of this vast social move- 
ment Christianity puts the mystic, the man whose pas- 
sion for the Kingdom of God grows out of a deep and 
profound experience of God. Just as mysticism is the 
heart of religion, without which, as Phillips Brooks 
says, the hands could do nothing, so the mystic is and 
will be the leaven that will leaven the whole social lump. 

At the close of her article, The Social and the Mys- 
tical, Professor Laura H. Wild says: ‘We have had 
many good ideas and have devised many social pro- 
grams and have applied them more or less to the sick- 
ness of society; we have given much of our own silver 
in a spirit of brotherly love. But supposing we should 
discover just above us a great reservoir of divine life 
waiting to be tapped in order to flush out all the putrid 
channels of modern civilization; certainly then our hope 
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of a regenerated world would have more substance to 
it than our present faith in an idea seems to hold, how- 
ever Christian that idea may be. It will be the faith 


_ of experience.” The modern Christian mystic will dis- 


De Baer , 


cover for us that reservoir and create that faith, for he 
will have had that vivid personal experience. He will 
have led the modern world back to God. 


RocHEster, New York. 
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ERASMUS AND LUTHER 


By T. Bruce Bracu, A. M., Ph. D., Professor of Philosophy, 
Wittenberg College 


Erasmus was born at Rotterdam on October 27 or 28, 
1467, and died July 12, 1536. 

Luther was born at Eisleben on November 10, 1483, and 
died February 18, 1546. 

A brief, popular treatment of such a subject and such 
epoch-making men must be confined to a statement of facts. 


I. HuMANISM AND THE REFORMATION 


THE subject involves a discussion of the Renaissance 
and Humanism as preliminary and preparatory to the 
Reformation. 

Brief mention can be made of only some of the chief 
tendencies which were the forerunners of these two 
great movements—“the antagonism to the scholastic 
alliance of theology and philosophy,” the teaching of 
the heretical sects, mysticism, and nationalism. Such 
tendencies developed a spirit of reflection and criti- 
cism which developed a revolt against the “coercion of 
ecclesiastical authority” and organization, and led to the 
lampooning of the abuses of the church and of the 
clergy. With the weakening of the authority of the 
church, reason, which was conceived to be the one only 
guide of life and the supreme arbiter of all questions, 
sought to displace authority. Individuals began to as- 
sert their intellectual independence of the church and 
to appeal to the Bible and to conscience as standards of 
life and practice. | 

But when the mind, trained to think in terms of 
medieval subserviency, sought to throw off its ecclesi- 
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astical yoke and longed for new ideas, policies, and sys- 
tems of thought, it was not at first sufficiently construc- 
tive to enable it to fashion new creations; therefore, the 
intellectual and moral reformers could only revert to 
antiquity for their models and inspiration. 

The outcome of this reversion was the Renaissance, 
the rebirth of the literary, artistic, and cultural life of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, and also a product 
of it. Humanism, the rediscovery of humanity, 
“turned to ancient philosophy, literature, and art for 
help.” 

In this great movement Erasmus ranks as the most 
important and influential figure, for he was “the intel- 
lectual king of Europe” in 1517 and “the acknowl- 
edged prince of living humanists.” “His was the 
seminal mind of the whole continent” of Europe dur- 
ing the opening years of the sixteenth century. How- 
ever, “he was more anxious to express ideas than to 
impress people.” 

- But the unsatisfactory results of the Renaissant 
intellectual and moral upheaval gave rise to a religious 
renaissance, the German Reformation, a protest of 
the heart against “scholastic theology, the elaborate 
system of works and indulgences, the ritualism of the 
cultus,” and the mechanization of the faith, which led 
the religious reformers to turn to the Bible, to con- 
science, to the simple faith of Paul, and to the Patris- 
tic Fathers, especially Augustine. Luther is the one 
outstanding figure of this period. 

The Renaissance and the Reformation, however, 
express contempt for the barrenness of scholasticism 
and opposition to the ecclesiastical authority and tem- 
poral power of Rome, and emphasize the exaltation of 
the human conscience. 
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II. Lice anp UnNiurkE ELEMENTS IN THESE 
MovEMENTS 


There was much held in common by Humanism and 
the Reformation. 

Literary abuse was characteristic of the age and 
peculiar to all the Humanists and many of the Reform- 
ers. Ferocious onslaughts were indulged in by these 
lovers of polite literature against the adherents of the 
medieval learning. Such literary abuse was not quite 
consistent with their self-selected names, which were 
intended to indicate that they were the only cultivators 
of humane letters, and to imply that the professors of 
the old school were barbarians. 


The schoolmen and the monks were their especial . 


marks, against whom they raved as offensive idiots. 
Erasmus could ironically write: “Monks are only 
acceptable to silly women, bigots and blockheads.” 
Replying to a critic, he could call him “a pig and a 
donkey; more of a donkey than all donkeys put to- 
gether.” Erasmus designated monks as “foul and 
noxious insects, which it is a sort of pollution to touch; 
creatures so detested and so detestable, that it is re- 
garded as an ill omen to meet one in the street; dolts 
and idiots who think it a mark of piety not to be able 
to read; wretched beings, who are distinguished by a 
certain obstinate malignity of disposition, and who 
think that they are charming the ears of the saints 
when, with asinine voices, they bray out their psalms in 
choir.” Luther called the monks “locusts, caterpillars, 
frogs, and lice;” but his language was not more abu- 
sive than some expressions of Erasmus and other 
Humanists. 

They agreed in their opposition to absolutism, both 
temporal and spiritual. They mutually expressed con- 
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tempt of the barren and effete scholasticism, as “word 
wisdom.” “The Humanists, eager for the cultivation 
of the classics, rebelled against the reign of” Aristotle, 
and were “partly successful in dethroning him.” Luther 
was in thorough sympathy with them, but his motive 
was different; he objected to the study of that “cursed 
heathen, because his ethics were not Christian and his 
philosophy not Pauline.” As early as 1510 Luther 
expressed his protest against Aristotle and his follow- 
ers, and violently attacked Aristotelianism in ninety- 
seven theses, published, September 4, 1517. Both 
encouraged individualism with its spirit of critical re- 
flection and independent thought, exalted the individ- 
ual conscience, “gave reason the right to sit in judg- 
ment on the doctrines of religion,” refused to accept 
the Roman Church as the guarantor of the freedom of 
the Christian man. Erasmus’ reverential attitude to 
the past and his firm belief that “the Church has the 
right to define dogma, to authorize its definitions,” in- 
dicate that individualism had its limit for him. But 
Luther’s emphasis upon “justification by faith made 
an enormous appeal to the growing feeling of individ- 
ualism.” 

But the Reformation “did not agree with Human- 
ism in its glorification of the intellect,” for the Refor- 
mation mystic believed that “reason is blind in matters 
concerning the salvation of our souls,” and refused to 
be “satisfied with a science of God which brought them 
no nearer to God, a theology, which meant nothing to 
them because it could not give them personal experi- 
ence in which they might come into communion with 
divine being.” Luther followed German mysticism, 
which “assumed a more independent attitude towards 
the doctrines and government of the Church, while 
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Erasmus followed Latin mysticism, which was submis- 
sive to the doctrines and authority of the Church,” and 
reverential of much which was sanctioned by association 
with the hoary past and endorsed by the church. 

Both Humanism and the Reformation attempted a 
regeneration of Christianity, and “aimed at a simpler 
and more ulterior type of religion,’ which was to be 
attained through contact with the person of Christ. 
Erasmus sought to go “back to Christ,’ spoke of his 
passionate admiration for the wonderful majesty of 
Christ, desired to overcome the external, legalistic 
morality of the day, and emphasized the “difference be- 
tween true religion of the heart and outward formal 
religious observation.” He sought to present Christ 
so impressively as the example for every one and to 
make the religion of the Gospel so pleasant, that every 
one would be contented and would not “desire the relig- 
ion of the black monks and gray friars.” 

Before the time of Luther Erasmus had emphasized 
the fact that “there is but one religious authority for a 
Christian, Christ or the Bible, as far as it touches 
Christ’s views; and he “had earnestly demanded the 
return to the simple doctrines of Christ, a reform of 
theology, and more significantly still, also the recast- 
ing of practical piety after the model of Christ’s the- 
ology.” He “clearly recognized that a reform of this 
sort could be successful only if the simple teachings of 
Christ”” were made accessible to all. And in 1516 he 
advocated that the Bible be made accessible to all. “I 
fight absolutely the opinion of those who refuse to the 
common people the right to read the divine letters in 
the popular language, as if Christ had taught unintelli- 
gent mysteries, understood only by some theologians.” 

Yet Erasmus’ aim was primarily educational, not 
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religious. He sought to remove the common ignorance 
which was the source of the gross evils of the church 
and of the state, and he believed that all that was neces- 
sary for guidance in this life and for the reform of 
many existing abuses was a thorough knowledge, in 
their original and uncorrupted form, of the Greek and 
Roman literatures, the Church Fathers, and the Scrip- 
tures; for this New Learning was to take the place of 
the scholastic content and become the most important 
factor in the much needed educational, social, moral, 
and religious reform of the time. “The resurrection 
of antiquity meant the resurrection of Christianity.” 
Erasmus often complains of the attempts to “assault 
the cause of letters,” for he employed learning to make 
clear the ways of God to man and believed that the 
true remedy was to point out how “widely men had 
erred,” and to “show them in plain and direct language 
the true foundation of the Christian life;” and when so 
informed, the essential manliness of man would lead 
man to seek Christ. For this reason, he concentrated 
his chief efforts upon the work of giving to the church 
and to the public a more accurate and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Scriptures, which were necessarily 
to be known “in the original and uncorrupted form.” 
Erasmus believed that, “if all men would be wise 
and good,” the reform would be accomplished; there- 
fore he advised that religious things should be put into 
“the control of the wise and good,” and even suggested 
that there should be a convention of the wisest and best 
to propose definite measures to the already existing 
authorities for their guidance in the good work; and he. 
advocated a compendium of truths for all in order to 
correct opinions and passions. Such a great boon, of 
course, could only be enjoyed by a few, not by the masses, 
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Erasmus sought a moral uplift by a change in the 
“attitude of the individual’s mind and consciousness,” 
which could be secured by a return to Christ revealed in 
the Sermon on the Mount; for salvation is obtained by 
a simple, trustful faith in Christ, the essential principle 
of the Christian life, attained by way of self-reliance 
and a strenuously virtuous and upright life; but he 
failed to emphasize the Protestant’s living faith in 
Christ as the fount and source of Christian life; for the 
Protestant’s faith is not assent to historical facts, not 
the acceptance of dogmas, but a faith in Christ which 
gives rise to an inner experience which transforms the 
whole man. 

Although the Humanists “enthused over Paul in 
the most extravagant terms,” and sought to compre- 
hend his conceptions of Christ’s teachings and work, 
they failed to understand Paul, and “were unable to 
appreciate the other early representatives of primitive 
Christian faith,” and therefore could not set forth the 
Christianity of the New Testament, nor the Christian- 
ity of Christ. They procalimed a “moralism trimmed 
with Christian elements;” for Erasmus could only per- 
ceive in the theology of Christ the new law of ascetic 
morality, a belief in divine Providence, and a “retribu- 
tion in after life.” He could not even thoroughly un- 
derstand the moral worth of the greatest moral truths. 

This teacher of morality, this man of the world who 
confessed that there was no martyr’s blood in his veins, 
could not appreciate the struggle of a soul in sin and 
the cry of the one seeking the real Christ in the unin- 
telligible teachings, the complicated theology of the 
church. Such insipid moralism satisfied the educated 
classes, for a while, but it was too general and too feeble 
to satisfy permanently the religious needs of the soul, 
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for it was a poor substitute for the simple, clear relig- 
ious ideas which grew out of the tumultuous life and 
the richer conviction of the heroic Luther; for “out of 
his own native genius and personal experience, he gave 
to the age what it lacked, and for lack of which it would 
have failed to realize its destiny.” 

Erasmus’ universal idea of goodness, with its appeal 
to the wise and good, did not grip the mind and heart 
of the simple man and “touch the springs of. right ac- 
tion” like the “doctrinal rallying-cry of Luther’s justi- 
fication by faith.’ While Erasmus appealed to “com- 
mon sense,” he could not “appeal at once and directly 
to the feelings and the understanding” of the common 
man, for his content was in a language foreign to the 
masses and could be read and enjoyed by the few, the 
elect. Erasmus, with his Greek and Latin and a gos- 
pel lacking the virility of a message of divine help for 
the penitent, could not appeal to and enthuse the 
masses, who were full of discontent and conscious of 
their sin-burdened life. He could not arouse them to a 
full realization of the need of penitence rather than 
penance, and a faith in a loving, merciful, forgiving, 
justifying Christ. Nor could his appeal for the purifi- 
cation of the inner life of the church by the reform of 
the secondary agencies of the church win. 

It required Luther’s preaching of an eternal, vital- 
izing principle, justifying faith, which could change the 
inner life of the individual and cleanse the inner life of 
the church, so as to make it the channel through which 
the eternally just and living God could offer His say- 
ing grace, to be appropriated by sinful man through 
a believing faith in Christ. 

Luther, too, seeks to go “back to Christ,” to Paul, 
to Augustine, and to early Christianity. He desires 
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to brush aside all dross of the current religion and to 
cleanse Christianity, which was conceived of as “every- 
thing the Church teaches, does, demands and tolerates.” 

Luther never made the mistake of believing that 
education, learning, culture, could correct the abuses 
of the day, nor cure the evils of a man’s life. By knowl- 
edge ignorance could be overcome, but a man could be 
saved only by faith in Christ. 

Luther was, however, profoundly influenced by the 
advantage of the revival of learning; especially was he 
appreciative of Erasmus’ New Testament, for he real- 
ized that learning might be a most efficient means to an 
end; but he realized that education was not an absolute 
essential of religion, for to him the Christian religion 
was something very simple, something wholly “spiritual, 
internal and personal,” not even a “knowing,” but “an 
attitude of the heart which the individual first experi- 
ences as a solace of conscience.” “This attitude of the 
heart, to begin with, presupposes the recognition of the 
truth; the greatest evil is guilt, the highest boon, aboli- 
tion of guilt; secondly, the experience which can always 
only be acquired personally by the individual; that man 
is freed from guilt alone if he unconditionally trusts in 
the Holy God who reveals himself in Christ as a mer- 
ciful Father. This experience, however, is not mate- 
rialized until this trust in the form of a divine gift takes 
possession of the soul, since it is nothing more than the 
faith in God as the all-governing and all-merciful God.” 

The most significant contribution of Luther is “the 
recognition that religion is an attitude of the soul which 
can be awakened and nourished only by spiritual 
means,” the Word and the sacraments, and out of this 
tremendous truth are logically derived the following 
conclusions: ‘First, the knowledge that there is but 
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one way of knowing God and of entering into the fel- 
lowship of God, namely, the way of faith;” “secondly, 
the recognition that there is only one way of wor- 
shipping God, the way of faith—faith, in the first place, 
in the sense of trust in the merciful love of God for the 
sinner; secondly, as a living and bold confidence in that 
gracious guidance and providence of God which makes 
all things serve the best interests of man;” “thirdly, 
since religion is an attitude of the heart which must and 
can be proven by outward acts at all times and in every 
condition of life, it is an illusion to hold that man must 
fly this world and withdraw from it.” 

This simple discovery of Luther’s, “that religion is 
an attitude of the heart which is spiritual, and hence 
cannot be aroused by any material means and must in 
its operation not be bound by anything material or 
external, came to be not merely a reformer of religion, 
but also a reformer of ethics, for both religion and 
ethics belong together.” 

Such a religion could be comprehended by all classes 
of men, and seemed very simple as compared to the 
complex theology and work—righteousness built upon 
semi-Pelagianism, which teaches “that while man is 
unable without divine aid to attain salvation, yet he 
can make a beginning, and prepare himself for grace 
which completes the work.” 


III. Erasmus’ ATTITUDE TOWARD THE 
REFORMATION 


His attitude was one of compromise. Erasmus 
was so influenced by the mental attitude of the 
medieval mind with its emphasis upon unity and 
absolution, so wedded to the “luxury of ortho- 
doxy,” and so loyal to the authority of the church, that 
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he could not think of breaking with the church as an 
organization. He attacked the frailties of the church, 
not the church. In his Praise of Folly he presented a 
“mirror of the Pre-Reformation world, semi-humorous, 
semi-serious,” and impales scholasticism, the life of the 
church at Rome, penances, indulgences, the abuses of 
the entire church system, the burden of monastic vows, 
ignorance of the theologians, the voice of both monks 
and priests, the superstition and ceremonies of the 
times; for “vice had ceased to wear a veil.” 

Although he seemed to scoff at sacred things, and 
his “caustic wit and biting sarcasm”’ seemed inconsistent 
with a serious purpose, yet he was profoundly inter- 
ested in a religious reform within the church. His 
purpose was to point out the evils and to appeal to 
those in authority to remedy them. He would “not 
move a finger’s breadth from the teachings of the 
Roman Church.” He “would have had religion puri- 
fied without destroying authority.” After the Diet of 
Worms, he says: “I considered that it was a case of 
compromise and agreement; but “Luther’s patrons 
were stubborn and would not yield a step. The Cath- 
olic division breathed only fire and fury. If that was 
to be the way, there was no need of me.” His method 
was educational, not revolutionary. The evils were to 
be eradicated by an evolutionary process. He thought 
that “the Lutheran cyclone arose out of a trifle,” and 
when the “storm began” he “thought it would be enough 
to change a few constitutions.” He stated the situation 
very tersely when he said that “the Dominicans paraded 
their indulgences too ostentatiously. Luther objected. 
The Dominicans set up a clamor. I tried to stop them, 
but could not do it and you see the result. The Pope 
should have left matters alone.” 
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The strife between Humanism and reform was in- 
tensified when Luther challenged “the supremacy of 
the old conceptions” and their ability to solve the “prob- 
lems of a decadent society and disintegrating thought.” 
Erasmus and Luther were indefatigable workers; “the 
one dreamt of a peaceful Renaissance, the other of a 


religious revolution.” ‘Erasmus was the leader of a 
great body of scholars, Luther was the leader of a grow- 
ing band of reformers.” Erasmus had prepared the 


way. He preferred evolution. Luther alienated Hu- 
manism from reform. He believed that Humanism 
blocked the way to spiritual liberty; therefore, he chose 
revolution. “Mystical influences, doctrinal influences, 
and revolutionary influences were all at work in the 
mind and heart of Luther.” “Erasmus had raised the 
tempest but could not control it. Luther was able to 
control as well as to continue to raise the tempest.” 
Luther sought progress and sometimes forgot order. 
Erasmus sought order and sometimes forgot progress. 

R. H. Murray says that “no one can study the 
Renaissance and the Reformation without seeing that 
Erasmus came a generation too soon, whereas Luther 
arrived at the exact time; there was the man and he 
came at the right time. The training of Erasmus, his 
scholarship, and his genius seemed to acclaim him as 
the man who could advance freedom of discussion. 
Luther was incalculable, concentrated, forceful, auto- 
cratic, infallible. Nothing more pathetic than the ex- 
perience of Erasmus who arrived too soon.” 


IV. Erasmus’ Estimate or LUTHER 


A few statements and some quotations from the 
Epistles of Erasmus indicate his opinion of Luther, 
both before and after the doctrinal controversy over the 
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freedom of the will. On December 8, 1517, Erasmus 
writes: ‘The life of this man is universally praised. 
Even his enemies find nothing to condemn.” So much 
were Luther and Erasmus now in agreement that Eras- 
mus would have been welcomed by Luther as an ally, 
but Erasmus did not see clearly the issue drawn. LEras- 
mus was then heartily in sympathy with Luther’s re- 
form movements, but not with all of his theological 
conclusions. 

In May, 1518, Luther was compared most favorably 
with Erasmus by Bucer, who “spoke of Luther’s won- 
derful suavity in replying, and incomparable patience 
in listening,” and ‘declared enthusiastically that the 
Wittenberg professor agreed in all things with Eras- 
mus, but surprised him in teaching openly and freely 
what Erasmus only insinuated.” 

During the same month Erasmus wrote: “The 
man’s way of life is approved by all and there is no 
slight argument in his favor, that his character is so 
set that not even enemies can find anything to criticise. 
But even if I had ever so much time for reading him, 
I cannot take upon myself to pronounce upon the writ- 
ings of so great a man.” During the same summer 
Erasmus wrote to the rector of the University of Erfurt 
where Luther had been trained: “Luther has said many 
things excellently well. I could wish him, that he would 
be less rude in his manner. He would have stronger 
support behind him and might do real good. But, at 
any rate, unless we stand by him when he is right, no 
one hereafter will dare to speak the truth. I can give 
no opinion about his positive doctrines; but one good 
thing he has done, and has been a public benefactor by 
doing it—he has forced the controversialists to examine 
the early Fathers for themselves.” A little later he 
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writes: “His destruction would not in itself be of much 
moment, but if his enemies succeed in crushing him, 
there will be no bearing them.” “I might have had a 
bishopric if I would have written against Luther. I 
refused and stood neutral.” 

On April 22, 1519, Erasmus writes: “Everyone 
here at Louvain speaks well of Luther personally. 
There are differences about his doctrine.” And about 
the same time he writes to Melanchton: ‘Everybody 
finds Luther’s life blameless; concerning his doctrine 
there is a difference of opinion.” 

May 30, 1519, Erasmus writes: ‘Paul treated false 
apostles with fairness, how much worse it is to rave 
against a man whose manner of life is praised by every- 
body and in whose writings so many men, so many 
learned, so many pious, take delight.” “They would 
wipe Luther out entirely, but they must first get him 
out of their hearts.” 

His letter to Zwingli states: “I have thought about 
everything which Luther taught, only not so passion- 
ately, and without riddles and paradoxes.” 

On October 17, 1519, he writes: “The Elector of 
Saxony has written to me twice. He tells me that, in 
supporting Luther, he is supporting rather a principle 
than a man.” About the same time he writes: “If he 
has written well, it is no thanks to me; if ill, I am not 
responsible. I observe only that the best men are 
those who are least offended by Luther.” “His ene- 
mies admit that he is a person of good character.” Also: 
“Propositions taken out of Luther’s writing have been 
condemned as heretical which are found in Bernard, and 
Augustine, and from them are received as orthodox and 
edifying.” : 

On July 6, 1520, he writes: “May Christ direct 
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Luther’s actions to God’s glory, and confound those who 
are seeking their own interests. In Luther’s enemies I 
perceive more of the spirit of this world than the Spirit 
of God. I wish Luther would be quiet for a while. 
What he says may be true, but there are times and sea- 
sons.” 

Erasmus also wrote to Frederick the Wise, to 
Henry VIII, even to the Pope and to the cardinals, 
“urging them not to proceed by force” against Luther, 
although they might “find it easier to burn his books 
than to refute them.” On October 18, 1520, Erasmus 
wrote: ‘When infamous libels were spread about him, 
I said I would sooner see him corrected than destroyed.” 
“There are good and learned men who maintained that 
Luther has written nothing for which there is not sound 
authority.” “Luther took his errors, if errors they 
are, from the Apostles and the Fathers, and it is un- 
fair to denounce an innocent man from the pulpit to 
an ignorant mob.” 

In October, 1520, Erasmus writes: ‘The Bull lost 
Luther no friends and gained none for the Pope. It 
makes men more cautious but Luther’s party grows 
stronger daily.” Erasmus also supported Luther now 
by writing his only anonymous polemic, The Acts of 
Louvain, which discredited the legate who published the 
Bull against Luther. 

On November 5, he interviewed the Elector of Sax- 
ony at Cologne, seeking an impartial trial for Luther. 
He also composed the plan of arbitration which was 
“presented by Faber at the Diet of Worms.” 

November 19, 1920, he writes: “I would sooner 
have him mended than ended.” A little later he writes: 
“To defeat Luther will destroy evangelical truth and 
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cost liberty, while Luther’s enemies will not be crushed 
without a desperate fight.” 

December 6, 1520, Erasmus writes: “As to Luther 
himself, I perceive that the better a man was, the less 
he was Luther’s enemy.” 

September 5, 1528, he writes: “You think Luther 
prostrate, would that he was! He has been pierced 
often enough, but he lives yet—lives in the minds of 
many to whom he is commended by the wickedness of 
the monks.” 

October 26, 1528, he further writes: ‘The theolo- 
gians curse Luther, and, in cursing him, curse the truth 
delivered by Christ and the Apostles.” 

March 7, 1530, he writes: ‘“‘Luther’s books were 
burned when they ought to have been read and studied 
by earnest and serious persons.” 

April 12, 1531, he writes: “The Lutherans had 
some right to be angry with me, but I did not look to be 
so venomously libelled by Catholics.” 

December 24, 1533, he writes: “Erasmus paved 
the way for Luther, so they gobble; and it is all lies. 
These dead-to-the-world creatures are such a set of spit- 
fires that it would be safer to be fighting cardinals and 
kings.” Erasmus is quoted as saying that “he laid the 
egg which Luther hatched.” But later Erasmus stated 
that “he laid a hen’s egg while Luther had hatched a 
crow’s;” but Hallam remarked that, “whatever were the 
bird, it pecked hard against the Church and her religious 
orders.” 


V. Esasmus’ RELAtion to LUTHER 
While Luther in 1516 was lecturing on the Epis- 


tles of St. Paul to the Romans, Erasmus dedicated, on 
February 1, the first edition of his New Testament to 
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Pope Leo X. This edition produced a profound im- 
pression upon Luther, for it presented the Latin Vul- 
gate along side of the new Greek text, and it was ac- 
companied with interpretations and notes indicating 
the various errors of the Vulgate. It was the first 
time the laity were able to see side by side the Christian- 
ity which converted the world and the City. The 
Dominicans protested at “the freedom Erasmus had 
taken with the Latin Vulgate.” 

Then followed, in April or May, Erasmus’ corrected 
edition of Jerome, whom he considered the “greatest 
Latin theologian, almost our only one.” This drew 
forth Luther’s lament that Erasmus had, reiterated 
“the platitudes of the Aristotelians,” and had followed 
Jerome rather than Augustine. 

In 1517, Luther noted the unsound exegesis of 
Erasmus as set forth in his Paraphrase of the Epistles 
to the Romans, and also referred to Erasmus’ wrong 
interpretation of the “deeds of the law,” “as referring 
to the ceremonial and not the moral law.” Luther was 
saturated thoroughly with a sense of sin, of man’s utter 
weakness, as well as with the divine justice, omnipo- 
tence, and grace, while Erasmus expressed his belief 
in the omnipotence of God, the freedom of man, whom 
the Fall had not left entirely depraved. Here now 
began their doctrinal differences. Now began the dis- 
quieting trouble with the church, which had not wor- 
ried Erasmus so long as he let the system alone, but 
sought to reform it only, but now the church was no 
longer deemed the necessary system of mediation be- 
tween man and God. 

No doubt Luther was thoroughly familiar with 
Erasmus’ Praise of Folly and his other important 
works, when, on October 13, 1516, he preached his ser- 
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mon against indulgences, and when he prepared for 
discussion, on September 4, 1517, Ninety-seven Theses 
against Scholastic Theology, and set forth his funda- 
mental doctrine of the bondage of the will in spiritual 
things, and “the absolute need of God’s grace as the 
only preparation for the exercise of faith;” and also 
when, on October 31, 1517, he prepared and nailed his 
Ninety-five Theses to the door of the palace church at 
Wittenberg, which theses created a sensation through- 
out Europe, laid bare the whole theory of a mechanical 
salvation, and attracted the attention and commenda- 
tion of Erasmus, an Augustinian monk, whose head- 
quarters were at Louvain, where existed the univer- 
sity, organized and controlled by the Dominicans, to 
set forth the theology of Thomas Aquinas, and to 
counteract the influence of Augustinianism, which 
represented the conception of the individual human soul 
as a sinful thing, which could be saved only by the “ac- 
tion of the grace of God.” 

In fact Luther opened his correspondence on March 
30, 1519, with the following expression of his great ap- 
preciation of Erasmus: “For who is there whose 
innermost parts Erasmus has not penetrated, whom 
Erasmus does not teach and in whom he does not 
reign.” “TI have learned that my name is known to you 
on account of my little treatise on indulgences,” and 
“that my ideas are not only known by you, but I am 
compelled to acknowledge my debt to you as the en- 
richer of my mind.” 

To this letter Erasmus replied on May 30, 1519, 
from Louvain: “Your letter in which you show no less 
your truly Christian spirit than your great abilities, was 
extremely acceptable to me. I have no words to tell 
you what an excitement your books have raised here. 
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I have advised them not to bellow so fiercely in public 
before reading your books, especially when the author’s 
life is universally well spoken of; but all to no purpose. 
You have friends in England, and many among them 
men of the greatest eminence, who think most highly of 
your writings. Even here there are some who favor 
you. But I keep myself, so far as I can, integrum, in 
order that I may the better serve the reviving cause of 
letters.” “We ought to keep an even temper, lest it 
be spoiled by anger, hatred, or vain glory.” 

But “the breach between the Reformer and the 
Church had terribly widened, and open war was being 
waged between the two parties.” Henry VIII had 
written his defense of the Seven Sacraments, and 
Luther had published his Reply. More and Fischer 
“entered into the field of controversy,” but Erasmus 
kept silence, for he was now on good terms with Luther 
and Melanchton, as the correspondence shows. He did 
them every service he could. He deeply regretted that 
Luther had broken with the church, and he much de- 
plored the excuses of the fanatics; but, however, he 
clearly stated that he did not intend to die a martyr for 
principle. He meant to keep upon a middle ground, to 
gain a reputation for moderation by offending neither 
side, especially to retain the good will of the Pope and 
the Catholic sovereign, and thereby retain his pension. 
He was informed “that King Henry VIII was sur- 
prised and offended at his silence and that rumors were 
even afloat that he had assisted Luther in the composi- 
tion of his Reply.” Erasmus repeatedly protests his 
innocence, but it was intimated that his pension might 
be withdrawn, that the whole Catholic world expected 
him to reply to Luther, and was “scandalized at his 
delay.” 
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Sorely pressed, Erasmus prepared to write his book, 
De Libero Arbitrio, but Luther learned of his intention 
and, about April 15, 1524, he wrote a long letter to 
Erasmus advising his former “ally to be wise and pre- 
serve silence,” saying, “I have controlled my pen as 
often as you prick me and have written in letters to 
friends which you have seen that I would control it 
until you published something openly.” ‘Each side 
is exasperated.” “We have fought long enough, we 
must take care not to eat each other up. This would 
be a terrible catastrophe, as neither one of us really 
wishes harm to religion, and without judging each other, 
both may do good.” 

This letter was published, and if ‘““Erasmus had re- 
mained silent, he would have been accused of collusion.” 
Erasmus replied on May 8, 1523, that he had not yet 
written anything against Luther, though many wished 
it; but later he wrote his book, which was published in 
1524. He then writes: “I have written a treatise on 
Free Will, but to confess! the truth I lost my own. 
There my heart dictated one thing, and my pen wrote 
another.” He tried to appease both sides, but he now 
had lost both sides, for the Catholic party thought it a 
weak attack on Luther’s doctrine of the bondage of 
the will. His treatise on the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper was also considered weak. 

In December, 1524, he writes: “I do not object 
generally to the evangelical doctrines, but there is much 
in Luther’s teaching which I dislike.” 

On December 12, 1524, he also writes: “Luther 
himself never expected to produce such results.” 
“They required me to revoke what I had said at first in 
Luther’s favor.” ‘Luther could not have succeeded 
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so signally, if God had not been with him.” “Luther 
has administered an acrid dose to a diseased. body.” 

Luther replied in December, 1525, to Erasmus’ 
book with his book, De Servo Arbitrio. This is a large 
volume and is considered by many as his best work. 
Erasmus replied and also wrote to Luther on April 11, 
1526, deploring the lack of courtesy and the bitterness 
expressed against him. 

The discussion continued in a bitter fashion; for 
they were in earnest and of different types. Erasmus 
believed in moderation and compromise. He disliked 
controversy even when it could serve the cause of 
truth. He confesses that he “never liked clamour.” He 
was “a champion without a trace of heroic mold.” 
“Luther was a champion possessed of the spirit of mar- 
tyrdom.” Luther believed that there was but a right 
and a wrong way; there could be no compromise of 
principle. Therefore, Luther, in 1534, vigorously re- 
plied to Erasmus’ pamphlet, on Mending the Peace 
of the Church, and rejected a compromise of prin- 
ciples. The controversy continued until the death of 
Erasmus in 1536. 

Both Erasmus and Luther were terribly disap- 
pointed, because the “ideal of peace’? had been shat- 
tered and the cleavage made irreparable. Erasmus, 
the Humanist, “had a strong love for peace and a sin- 
cere horror of tumult.” He sought a peaceful refor- 
mation of the church, while Luther realized that only a 
revolution could shatter the shackles holding the church 
in bondage. 

Erasmus was so confused between the essential and 
the non-essential in religious worship that he lost sight 


of the true essence of religion and was not in position — 


OS 
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to effect a change in the fundamental doctrine and 
worship of the Church of Rome. 

So Humanism became nothing more than a “Re- 
formed-Catholicism” of the sixteenth century, an epi- 
sode in the life of the Romish church. Erasmus expe- 
rienced no need of the liberty and joy which followed 
after a sinner’s justification in the sight of God through 
faith alone, without the works of the law. While Eras- 
mus was a preacher of righteousness and aimed to cor- 
rect the moral and religious standards of the day, he 
failed in his object, because of his incapacity “‘to per- 
ceive at what moment the mere appeal to the moral 
sense was no longer adequate,” and that “the standards 
of a true Christianity cannot be set up by an appeal to 
the principles of ancient learning and an appeal to the 
tribunal of common sense.” He never gained Luther’s 
clear conception of the “antagonism between the idea 
of religion as a system of sacramental actions and re- 
ligion as a body of spiritual ideas.” He never fully 
realized the proper relation between the sacramental 
and the sacrificial in church worship. 

On the other hand, Luther’s experience of sin and 
grace fixed itself into new, advanced ideas. Although 
critical, Luther became constructive in his attitude of 
mind and practice, and was not willing merely to revert 
to the past, but to adjust himself to the new. He was 
willing to contend for his principles, even unto great- 
est personal loss and discomfort, even to the overthrow 
of the peace of the church, and the disturbance of the 
quiet of society; while Erasmus, of feebler health, of 
vacillating mind, fond of ease and comfort, after the 
true Renaissant attitude of orthodoxy, sought not to 
destroy anything; for he was afraid of tumult and 
avoided it. ‘The more alarmed and nervous he became 
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because of his dread of the possible consequences of the 
action of the reformers and his possible blame for being 
their original instigator and supporter, the more he be- 
came subservient to the absolutism of the church, in 
order to remain in it and at peace with it; but Luther 
knew that great social changes had always been at- 
tended by confusion, tumult, and even violence. He 
even dared to break with the church. 


WITTENBERG, OHIO. 
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THE REVIEW 
CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY 


JUST WHAT IS THE PLACE AND DUTY OF THE CHURCH AS AN 
organized body in the presence of great public evils to be reme- 
died and tasks to be performed? Many a conscientious Chris- 
tian has been sorely puzzled as to the exact course his church 
should take in some crisis in political or industrial life. In the 
presence of growing evils that trouble this generation and 
menace the next, and in the face of vital questions that disturb 
the nation, is it the proper function of the church as such to 
attempt to find the remedies and the answers? 

The difficulty is that we are too much inclined to decide the 
matter on the basis of the popular conception of the church. 
We hear much about the failure of the church to prevent war 
and about her obligations in cases of industrial strife, as though 
the world had been given the church as a sort of universal 
police force to keep the peace. 

Now, where did the church get her real commission, and 
what is it? It was given her by her Lord; it is, to preach His 
Gospel to the world, that men may repent of sin, be saved, and 
do His will. If this commission were to be actually fulfilled, 
the church would produce such hosts of men and women burn- 
ing with a holy zeal for all that is just and right that their 
realization of their obligations as citizens would accomplish all 
dreams of social reform. On this question The Lutheran 
quotes a pastor who cannot be charged with lack of a social 
conscience: 

“Tt has been my conviction that church authority ought 
to end at the church doors, and unless our church connec- 
tions send us out into the world as Christian citizens, 


either our church connections are no good, or we are an 
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encumbrance to the Church. Many of us, I fear, have not 
taken the eighteenth chapter of Matthew to heart seriously, 
and surely we are pulling up the wheat with the tares.’ 

“So writes one of our pastors who in his day has been 
instrumental in putting more than one saloon out of business 
by exerting his influence as a Christian citizen. He did this 
without involving either himself or his church in any concerted 
or organized movement to rid the city of its breeding places of 
vice and crime. This same pastor refuses to have his church 
made an auxiliary of the local government for the enforcement 
of prohibition and other laws. That is the business of Chris- 
tian citizens, and if they do not have enough zeal for righteous- 
ness to organize as a force to cleanse the city of its hot-beds of 
iniquity, their connection with the Church, as he rightly says, 
has little ethical value and they are an encumbrance to the 
Church. The Church’s authority ends at the church doors. 
It must preach and teach and create sentiment; but it may 
not, or should not, become an adjunct to any organized move- 
ment for the enforcement of the law.” 


ARE PREACHER AND PUBLICIST ON THE SAME LEVEL? Do THEY 
differ chiefly in the subjects with which they concern them- 
selves, the one stressing spiritual and ethical values, and the 
other social, economic, and political? Is it all a matter of 
debate upon human problems, eventuating often in endless dif- 
ferences among the debaters and hopeless perplexities for their 
hearers and readers? Has God left Himself with no communi- 
cation of His attitude and will as regards men? 

If, however, the preachers have some vital, God-given 
word, peculiarly entrusted to them for the race, why do they 
not utter it in whole-hearted earnestness, and with power and 
unanimity? To the glory of many individual ministers, scat- 
tered here and there, it must be said that they fulfill the trust 
committed to them. However, taken altogether, the Sunday 
sermon topics, announced every Saturday, make the term, 
minister of the Gospel, almost an archaic title. 

The difficulty is, that many preachers have never realized 
that theirs is not a profession, in the worldly sense; it is a 
calling, a unique institution, an order of men set apart for a 
holy purpose. When a preacher regards himself as simply a 
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member of one of the learned professions, he is merely a lec- 
turer who has got into the pulpit—clean-minded, serious, able, 
and influential, no doubt, but not a prophet of God. 

The recent address by Dr. Macartney at the Commence- 
ment of Princeton Theological Seminary squarely states in 
these passages the issue before the ministry: 


“It is not the peril of the world’s hate and persecution; 
it is not the peril even of corrupt and immoral living, eating 
as doth a canker within the breast of the Church; it is not the 
peril of furious bigotry and the rage of the theologians; nor 
is it the peril of current theories as to the nature of man and 
the order of the world, which, if true, evacuate Christianity of 
its grand and distinctive meaning. 

“It is the peril of abandoning Jesus Christ as the Redeemer 
from sin.” 

“This is the situation which calls for a Protestant minis- 
try heroic in thought, in life, and in love. The sad thing 
about much of the so-called Christian preaching and writing 
and teaching of the day is that much of it might just as well 
have been done by some one who was not a Christian. The 
Church needs a ministry which shall turn away from the fringes 
and borders of Christian truth and dwell on what Dr. Chalmers 
called its ‘grand peculiarities.’ We must have a ministry 
which knows, and is not afraid to state the difference between 
what is Christianity and what is not Christianity: a ministry 
with an everlasting Yea and an everlasting Nay in its 
confession of faith, and which shall rediscover and re-establish 
the almost totally obliterated line of division between belief 
and unbelief.” 


Ir sEEMS HARD FOR THE AVERAGE MIND TO HOLD ASSOCIATED 
ideas in right relationship and proportion. It almost always 
magnifies one aspect of a truth or a situation at the expense 

of the rest This is why catchwords and catchy expressions ~ 
are so misleading. They seem to simplify thinking because 
they restrict attention to a small part of a problem. Not only 
so, but they sometimes give such an air of novelty and impor- 
tance to the one part as to lead to the neglect of things more 


essential. 
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This is true of the emphasis in late years laid upon the 
social, as distinct from the individual, side of Christianity. 
“Social Christianity,” “social service,” “social problems,” are 
a few of the expressions involving the vague notion that some- 
how humanity can best be handled in bulk. But any sort of 
social scheme that overlooks the individual unit must fail. 
Dean Inge has lately put this principle into these forcible 
words: 

“Do not be misled by the now popular catchword that 
Christianity is social, not individual. Christ began with the 
individual and worked outward. He did not criticize the 
Roman method of taxation; he called Levi and reformed Zac- 
cheus. He did not agitate for a better treatment of the 
‘unmarried mother ;’? He reclaimed the woman that was a sin- 
ner, and bade the adulteress sin no more. His Good Samari- 
tan lent his own beast, and gave his own twopence; he did not 
run after the Priest and Levite and take their purses, which 
seems to be the modern version of the parable. We have to 
save our own souls, not in order to have a good time in the 
next world, but because that is the task God has given us to do, 
and because we help our neighbors by what we are much more 
than by what we do.” 


ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING OF THE NEWER CONTRIBUTORS 
to American journals is P. Whitwell Wilson, formerly a member 
of the British House of Commons and now the American Cor- 
respondent of the London Daily News. He writes not only 
as an experienced journalist but as a Christian, having put out 
several forcible books upon certain elements of our faith that 
we forget. Lately, under the caption, Modern Puritans and 
Parting Ways, he discussed the great historical movement of 
emancipation from old views, forms, and restrictions, and its 
effect upon modern life. In reading the few extracts, from the 
New York Times, that can be given here, remember that these 
are the words of a trained journalist, in a secular periodical, 
for lay readers: 

“The schools are no longer Puritan. They include racial 


elements which are unconscious of Puritanism as a background. 
Yet the schools foster a community. The aim is to weld the 
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community into a nation. The object of education is thus to 
absorb the young and to alleviate religious with other individu- 
ality. Pastimes like dancing and card playing and motoring 
on Sunday thus become catholic and universal. To refrain 
from them would be an attitude as courageous, as odd, as nar- 
row, as the original dissent. It would be an attitude met by 
subtle persecution, by the torture of ridicule, by ostracism, by 
the sneers which seem so terrible to a boy and girl. One of 
the chief complaints against the early Puritans was that they 
spoiled the sports of the majority. 

“Indeed, there are to-day good men and true, good women, 
also, who declare that the dance is an ordained expression of 
human joy. In the schools, physical training partakes of this 
character, and at colleges, like Vassar, nay, in the very sanctu- 
ary of God’s house, you may see nymph-like figures glorying in 
gracious movement. Every gesture is studied and revealed in 
the slow-moving films, where sometimes it seems as if there were 
nothing hidden that shall not be revealed. The tremendous 
barbarities of mid-Russia and mid-Africa are grafted on to the 
Pilgrim childhood of America, in the ballet and in jazz, respec- 
tively. And, despite all psychic contacts, the spirits of John 
Wesley and Dwight L. Moody remain sternly silent. Yester- 
day the children mourned in the market place, but the world 
would not weep. To-day, when the children pipe—are the 
churches not to dance? 

“Tf it is the object of the faith that we should have life, 
and have it more abundantly, then it is arguable the Gospel, 
hitherto expressed in restraints, might be restated in enjoy- 
ments. Everywhere this has been, at any rate, the tendency. 
Religious journals have become broadly, some would say help- 
fully, others would say regrettably, secular. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association finds that the Church’s one foun- 
dation includes a swimming pool. The Salvation Army con- 
ducts excellent hotels. The Chautauqua administers, not 
spiritual blessings only or mainly, but a seasonal spell of edu- 
cation, of music, of politics, of recitation. Indeed, the very 
churches and Sunday schools are spreading the applications of 
Christianity rather than Christianity itself, as hitherto under- 
stood. It is not penitence and spiritual power that now saves 
the drunkard. It is prohibition. Whether the Kingdom of 
Heaven is within him or not, it is certainly around him, im- 
posed by law. 

“Not only among Baptists, but among Presbyterians 
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and Methodists, this situation has seemed to be—to the more 
conservative minded—a startling change. Let the nation be 
less drunken. Let its health improve. Let every other home 
have an automobile. Let hundreds of millions be subscribed 
for missions. Let there be evidences of emancipation in dress, 
in the dance, in books, in pictures, in marriage. This only 
makes it the more deplorable that the Bible should be less read, 
that personal piety should be less obviously displayed and that 
doctrine should be less clearly defined. In numbers the 
churches are increasing, but of what value are the added mil- 
lions if the souls gathered in are still unsaved, if their religion 
is external, and even thus, only evident for an hour or two a 
week?” 


TRUTH, INDEED, CAN NEVER BE DESTROYED, BUT THE SEARCHER 
for truth can be, and often is, sadly misled. This is the basis 
for the charge against so much of our modern Biblical scholar- 
ship—it blinds and misleads. After speaking of the endless 
current theories about Christ, the Christian Observer goes on 
to speak of the effect, upon young people and upon workers in 
isolated positions, in this way: 


“For the older generation this wave of rationalism is a 
small menace, for it says with Paul of old, ‘I know in whom I 
have believed,’ and all the attacks of all the rationalists in the 
world cannot undo that faith. 

“But the case is different with the children, and with the 
young ministers and young missionaries. They read what ‘mod- 
ern’ writers have to say on the subject of faith; they hear what 
the professors in some so-called great schools tell them; the 
whole horizon seems to be filled with doubt and uncertainty and 
they are utterly bewildered. 

“Recently a letter from a foreign missionary of a Protest- 
ant Church in Asia told of what a minister from America said 
in a public address about the inspiration of the Bible. He 
wiped it away as inadequate. As a boy he said he had swept 
a magnet through the dust and particles of iron had clung 
to it. Thus he had done with the Bible, which is mere litera- 
ture, partly good, partly bad. What effect will such teaching 
have on the young missionaries who heard him? All alone in 
their stations they read what comes from the modern press. 
They want to keep up with the times so as not to be hope- 
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less ‘back numbers’ when they return to the homeland. What 
are the results? So in the case of young ministers in this 
country. They also read and study by themselves after they 
leave the seminaries. But much present day literature teems 
with negations. 

“What is needed is a united effort of positive scholars to 
give an antidote to all this poison in worth-while, up-to-date 
replies to the modern critics. Of course the battle must be 
fought on modern lines. We must penetrate into the strong- 
hold of the enemy and fight him with his own weapons and 
along his own lines.” 


Wuat Is THE TRUE ATTITUDE OF THE MINISTER TOWARD MEN, 
his point of contact? If there is any class of men in the world 
to which humanity finally, though often dumbly, appeals it is 
the Christian ministry. What great answering quality of heart 
or head can adequately respond to the world’s yearning? A 
reply is found in an article by Dr. Arthur S. Phelps in the 
Watchman-Examiner: 


“The ministry is looking for men who are interested in 
their neighbor’s affairs, men who bury their own burdens by 
heaping the burdens of others upon themselves. Ask me the 
reigning characteristic of the world’s greatest preachers, and I 
will answer in one word, ‘Sympathy.’ Varied as they have been 
in temperament, training, disposition, environment, natural 
gifts, they have been unvaryingly alike here. Here is the one 
trait of similarity in Beecher, Spurgeon, Chalmers, Whitefield, 
Moody, Campbell Morgan. It is the reason why millions of 
men, twenty centuries after Christ’s blessed feet trod the dusty 
streets of Palestine for our advantage, would lay down their 
lives for him. ‘When he saw the multitudes he was moved with 
compassion.’ Nothing so lifts our feet into his footsteps as 
this. ‘Hundreds and hundreds of times,’ said Beecher, ‘as I 
arose to pray and glanced at the congregation, I could not 
keep back the tears.’ Filling up on our part the measure of 
his sacrifice. ‘Men with broken hearts flock to those whose 
hearts have been broken.’ ‘He who preaches to broken hearts, 
to tired lives, to disappointed hopes, preaches to all time,’ said 
Parker, of London.” . 


EvIDENTLY THE PRACTICE OF TITHING IS SPREADING. IT Is A 
source of vast good, both to the tither himself and to the cause 
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that is the object of his faithful stewardship. Still, even in the 
exercise of this virtue, one must be careful of its effect on him- 
self, lest it make his religion lopsided, by begetting the feeling 
that he is discharging most of his moral and spiritual obliga- 
tions in this way. One cannot hire God with money, especially 
with that portion of his income which belongs to his Maker. 
Over the signature L. C. A. The Christian Advocate quotes 
some sound words on this point: 


“In the last few years the grace of tithing has been empha- 
sized, and as we have practiced it, the love of it has grown. It 
makes the wheels turn so easily. There is such satisfaction in 
always having something to give, and in a humble way, we feel 
we are ‘workers together with Him.’ 

“But may there not be a danger in resting too easily in 
this? Does the ‘Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse’ 
mean something more? Is there a tithe of church attendance, 
a prayer meeting tithe, a Sabbath school tithe? Can we say, 
‘I give; let others work?’ Then might there be a responsibility 
tithe? There are many church problems. Many hours must 
be spent in working out plans, dry details, but which make pos- 
sible the smoothly running machinery. Even the well-kept 
house of God means care. Some one must give much time to 
the material interests, and money cannot take the place of lov- 
ing, intelligent service here. 

“Then there is the tithe of holy service, reading God’s 
Word, sometimes much neglected, by which we starve our souls. 
Then too little prayer, so that God cannot speak to us. If 
He was to give us attention He finds us already gone and 
absorbed in other matters. Can we not apply the words of 
Jesus, “This ye should have done and not left the other undone’? 
Let us not neglect the blessed grace of giving, but with it give 
the other tithes.” 


PsycHOLOeyY Is A SORT OF ALL PERVADING SCIENCE. Its VOICE 
is heard on all avenues of life, and on many of the by-streets 
as well. Its benefits are many, but its misunderstanding and 
misapplication can do no small harm. Certain facts may exist 
and certain principles be sound, but they can be stressed out 
of all proportion, producing morbid results in minds of a cer- 
tain type. In an article in The Congregationalist, upon Psy- 
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chology and Personality, John Wright Buckham pays his re- 
spects to this false emphasis. After outlining some of the 
benefits of psychology of the right kind, he continues: 


“Turn now to the other side of the case and consider some 
of the limitations and errors of present day psychology. 

“The new psychology, in certain of its schools, has greatly 
exaggerated the importance of the subconscious, of the in- 
stincts, and of the physical side of our nature in general. This 
has often gone so far as to reduce man to a mere animal, the 
creature of his appetites and impulses. Naturalism, Hedon- 
ism, and Determinism have never assumed a more selft-confident 
air than in some recent types of psychology. The hedonism 
of this movement is well indicated in the sentences from Niet- 
zche on the title page of Andre Tridon’s ‘Psychoanalysis and 
Behavior’: ‘Since humanity came into being man has enjoyed 
himself too little. That alone, my brethren, is the original 
sin.’ 

*“Psycho-analysis represents the extreme of sensuous deter- 
minism. It would be foolish to affirm that psycho-analysis has 
nothing to contribute to psychology or to therapeutics. But 
as thus far developed, it is singularly self-enamoured, itself 
amounting almost to an obsession, not to say a neurosis. 
Human consciousness and conduct yield readily to such a set 
of ideas'as psycho-analysis imposes—just as they do to other 
idea-systems—but that does not prove its validity, much less 
its sufficiency. Desires, dreams, complexes, neuroses, fixations, 
repressions, these undoubtedly play a part in every day abnor- 
malities, and to run them down and try to displace them (usu- 
ally by indulgence) may be liberating and _ therapeutic, 
but it is all too easy to exaggerate them to the point of a still 
worse abnormality. The advocates of psycho-analysis have 
taken themselves and their findings with a ponderous and amus- 
ing seriousness, losing all sense of many of the greatest reali- 
ties in life, including innocence, happiness, piety, play, poetry, 
integrity, freedom, and above all the sense of humor. For 
them, as for the neurotic Hamlet, humanity is 

“An unweeded garden 
That grows to seed; things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely.’ 


‘When the last word has been said regarding the impor- 
tance of the unconscious and subconscious, it is in the realm of 
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the conscious that the really vital issues and significances of life 
lie. It is here that we make our choices and decisions. It is 
here that we experience our greatest joys and sorrows; here 
our real victories and defeats take place.” 


Ir wouLD BE A GOOD THING IF SOME ONE COULD EXACTLY 
delimit freedom of speech and of the press. If we extend 
absolute liberty, in order to avoid any possibility of encourag- 
ing bigotry or tyranny, then we are in danger from the ration- 
alist, the anarchist, and a whole swarm of advocates of all that 
is unwholesome and vile. For this reason concrete instances 
where some decision has been rendered upon the question are 
of peculiar interest and importance. The Board of Educa- 
tion of New York not long ago refused permission to the presi- 
dent of the Free Thinkers’ Society to hold a meeting in one of 
the city high school buildings, at which he was to speak upon 
“The Bible, the Nemesis of Mankind.” In his letter of refusal 
the Superintendent of Schools, after quoting the law providing 
for the reading of Scripture in the Schools, proceeds: 


‘Therefore, to permit the same platform, from which the 
Bible is read daily as a basis of culture and inspiration of the 
pupil, to be used for the presentation of a thesis to the effect 
that the same Bible has been the direct cause of great evil and 
suffering to the world would be not merely to tolerate but to 
encourage views that give deep offense to all decent people in 
the community and which run counter to a definite policy of 
reverence appreciative of the Bible as legalized by statute and 
by laws. 

“Such limitation on your right to use school property of 
course does not imply any criticism of your right as a society 
to discuss in proper places. any theories which you deem appro- 
priate, but I am firmly convinced that your expectation exceeds 
your sound judgment when you assume that the Board of Edu- 
cation will place at your disposal school buildings to house 
meetings devoted to a discussion of views that aim to ridicule, 
divert and destroy any phase of our political, social and 
religious life, which represents the honest convictions and high- 
est aspirations of the community. 

_ “The Board of Education cannot permit its meeting places 
to be used by political or religious iconoclasts, whose condition 
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of thought and debasing emotionalism make them apostles of 
disorder. In meeting the protests of such folks one is often 
reminded of Job’s rebuke to Zophar and his companions, who 
sought wickedly and deceitfully to fill his mind with distrust of 
God: ‘No doubt, ye are the people and wisdom shall die with 
you.’ ” 


THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS HAS ALWAYS 
been hard to determine. How shall the spiritual needs of the 
children be met without offending our principles of freedom of 
conscience and of the absolute separation of church and state? 
The new movement for week-day religious instruction, the 
training of denominational groups of children by their re- 
spective pastors or other approved teachers, during certain 
periods of the school sessions and with parental sanction, is the 
most promising of any solution yet proposed. 

Already some 228 cities and towns are trying this plan, 
or the similar one of instructing the children on a week-day, 
but outside school hours. The movement deserves the strong 
support of Christian citizens. Its present development seems 
to demand legislative action, at least in some states, and can 
be judged by this excerpt from The Western Christian Advo- 
cate: 

“The latest move is for a united plan to present the matter 
before the legislature of the different States and secure modifi- 
cations of laws. It is found that privately the members of the 
school boards favor the release, but officially they oppose it on 
legal grounds. It is interesting to see how the public school 
system has gotten away from Protestantism, originally the 
child of this branch of the religious life of America. The cleav- 
age between Church and State has continued until Protestant- 
ism has no means save that of the Sunday School to give to 
her children the religious education that is absolutely essential, 
not only to her own survival, but to that of the moral and ethi- 
cal standards of the nation. She is now placed in the compro- 
mising and pathetic position where she must beg to have 
religion given to her children and to have her supplication re- 
ceived by a cold attitude and to suffer the information that 
compliance cannot be made with her request because of existing 
laws.” 
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THE SUFFERINGS AND DIFFICULITES OF GERMANY DURING AND 
since the war have very evidently not destroyed the influence of 
Christianity upon the people. From various sources the im- 
pression is gathered that multitudes are in a mood to think 
most seriously on spiritual things. This is supported by this 
item from The Christian Advocate (Nashville) : 

“Previous to the war the Protestant Church in Germany 
depended largely upon the ruling class for its support. The 
same was true of the Roman Church. Since the war that sup- 
port is, of course, not to be depended on. Protestantism is 
having about as hard a time as is the new State government. 
One encouraging feature is that the number of men entering the 
ministry has not diminished. But here is one of the best things 
concerning the work of Protestantism in Germany, taken from 
a statement in an exchange: ‘Religious education based on 
the Bible has always been a very conspicuous feature in the 
German State schools. Shortly after the republic was set up 
an attempt was made to abolish this. Such a storm of protest, 
however, was raised that the attempt was abandoned, and the 
evidence, which this protest brought to light, of a widespread 
popular desire that the children should still be brought up on 
the Bible has greatly encouraged the leaders of reconstruction 
to their difficult task.’ ” 


Ir AMERICA’S LIBERTIES ARE TO BE GUARDED AND HER INSTITU- 
tions loved and defended, the children of the country must have 
the fairest possible chance to know American history, without 
sectarian or other prejudice. It is therefore of the utmost 
importance that our people be made aware of the effort now 
being quietly and persistently made to give the teaching of 
American history a pronounced Roman Catholic bias. 

_ Dr. W. W. Sweet, professor of history in DePauw Univer- 
sity, writing upon this subject in The Christian Advocate, has 
reviewed with some care certain American histories of Catholic 
authorship, and the results of his study are not of a kind 
pleasing to loyal citizens, especially to those with generations 
of American ancestry. In closing an article he utters this 
warning: 


“There is undoubtedly a great Catholic movement on foot 
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in the United States to influence the teaching of American his- 
tory. State boards of education, in more than one State, are 
face to face with demands of the parochial schools for recogni- 
tion, even though many of them refuse to comply with the State 
law in regard to the text-books used, especially the history 
texts. Such is the case in Indiana. Lawler’s history is the 
one used in the parochial schools of the diocese of Indianapolis, 
while the history prescribed for use in the grades by the State 
Board is Woodburn and Moran’s, and Fite’s history in the 
high schools. It would be well if every American were made 
aware of this propaganda, which purposes to subvert the teach- 
ing of American history in the schools to serve the cause of the 
Catholic Church, and especially the Irish Catholic interests. 

“No real historian wishes to deny to any group, whether 
it be Catholic or Protestant, just credit for its: part in the 
making of the American nation. The Roman Catholic Church 
has had a large place in the history of the republic, but so have 
the Presbyterians, the Congregationalists, the Baptists and the 
Methodists. The Catholic schools are no doubt an important 
factor in the educational life of the land, but that does not jus- 
tify the almost complete ignoring of the much greater public 
school system. 

“Any child studying such histories as McCarthy’s, Law- 
ler’s and the Franciscan Sisters’, especially, or any other his- 
tory which does not have as its chief motive and end the truth- 
ful setting forth of the complete story of the nation’s life, will 
most certainly receive a biased view of the history of his coun- 


try.” 
Ir Is NOT THE BUSINESS OF THE CHURCH TO UNDERTAKE 
directly every good work that needs to be put forward. Still 
without stepping out of her own proper place the church may 
both show sympathy and render help. ‘The public library fur- 
nishes an illustration. It has come to be an important institu- 
tion, but the church as such should neither own nor control it. 
Yet Christian citizenship demands that so influential an insti- 
tution should be neither irreligious nor anti-religious. Hence 
the church may and should contribute her best religious litera- 
ture. The Christian Century has thus commented on this 
point : 

“Originally the church was the custodian of all books, and 
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ministers were called clerks, with special legal standing in the 
courts because of their supposed learning. But this is no 
longer true. When the public library became common during 
the past century, it was at first quite aloof from the church, 
and many of the older churches were openly suspicious of the 
new institution. It was inevitable, however, that church and 
library should draw together, for the library has grown in its 
ideas of community service. The library not only distributes 
books, it also disseminates victrola records, stereoscopic pic- 
tures and music rolls for player pianos. It has established sta- 
tions in public schools to bring the books closer to the people, 
and in St. Louis the Catholic Free Library has become a branch 
of the public library system. Some Protestant community 
churches are now local depositories of public library books, and 
aid in the circulation of good literature. The Christian Scien- 
tists have for a long time had a committee whose business it 
was to see that the standard books on Christian Science were to 
be found in all the public libraries. They have not objected to 
the presence of books directed against Christian Science, 
though they have objected to having these catalogued along 
with Christian Science books. This objection has been over- 
ruled in all standard libraries, however. Cooperation between 
the church and the public library will be in every way mutu- 
ally profitable. ‘The churches should not ask that denomina- 
tional books in the field of doctrine and history should be fur- 
nished through the use of tax funds. But the churches will 
find the libraries quite willing to catalogue any books of merit, 
whatever may be their viewpoint. Once the church and the 
library begin to cooperate in the largest way, the librarian will 
take a fresh interest in circulating the great inspirational and 
devotional books of the ages. Thus an age that knows not of 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ or “The Imitation of Christ,’ may be 
introduced to a literature which would mean much to the peo- 
ple of our mechanical and utilitarian time. 


SoME OF THE PRESSES OF EUROPE HAVE LATELY BEEN DEVOTED 
to turning out money that is hardly worth the paper it is 
printed on, and our American presses have been giving us a 
good many books of about the same value, while others are 
worse than useless. It seems to be the delusion of some minds 
that because a book is old it is therefore outworn, but there 
are many Christian volumes of the past which might with 
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profit be used to replace some recent religious books that are 
just crisp from the binder’s hands. Here is an example that 
will be of especial interest to ministers, in this clipping from 
The Record of Christian Work: 


“The return to normalcy in the publishing business is sig- 
nalized by the issue of a new edition of Matthew Henry’s 
Commentary on the Old and New Testaments by the Revell 
Company. Think of it! Matthew Henry died in 1714, but 
he was never so much alive as he is to-day. A vast amount 
of expository and exegetical water has flowed under the theo- 
logical bridges during the past two hundred years. Critics 
and commentators and expositors have come and gone, and in 
the main their work has gone with them, but Matthew Henry 
goes on forever. Here we have the work of a single writer 
extending to more than eight million words, it is said, retain- 
ing its freshness and stimulating qualities for over two cen- 
turies. Even before the death of the author its racy style 
secured for the commentary a foremost place among works of 
its kind, and to-day it is to be found on the shelves of nearly 
every preacher, and is consulted by students of the Bible who 
want to get at its spiritual content and application.” 


New Yorx Ciry HAs A GREAT LURE, ESPECIALLY FOR YOUNG 
people. Many persons worry along in a miserable struggle for 
existence in the metropolis when they could live in comfort in 
some small place, but they cannot forego the display and ex- 
citement of the city. It is a place of loneliness to great mul- 
titudes who crave old fashioned neighborliness, and one of the 
reasons may be judged from this summary of its population: 
“The white foreign population of New York City is as 
large as the whole population of Chicago, Detroit and Boston 
put together; the Russian element is larger that that of the 
city of Warsaw, and the Italians exceed the population of 
Naples by one hundred thousand. There are 994,356 Rus- 
sians, 802,893 Italians, 637,744 Irish, 603,167 from Austria- 
Hungary, and 593,100 Germans, as well as many other smaller 
groups from all lands and languages. The native white stock 
in the city is 1,164,934, as against a total foreign stock of 
4,294,629.” 
Tue Ku Kuivux Kian Is GETTING PUBLICITY ENOUGH TO MAKE 
more deserving organizations extremely envious. In some 
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states it has become a political factor, though the probability 
is that it will go the way of other well meaning but spectacular 
organizations that have appealed to violent prejudices rather 
than to reason and experience. Movements and institutions 
dependent upon emotion, passion, and sensation die with the 
flames they kindle. A writer in The Christian Century sets 
forth in this way the general spirit and purposes of the Klan: 


“An organization that numbers thousands does not come 
into existence without a cause, and it does not continue to grow 
and stage initiations of hundreds at a time and to enter politi- 
cal contests with such amazing results unless a great number of 
citizens are convinced of the urgency and soundness of some- 
thing for which it stands. Whether that cause be real or 
imaginary, it is real to those whom it enlists. If it is not real 
in its own right the organization may de dangerous through its 
very devotion to a cause that does not exist. A contortion 
of devotion or a conviction that is largely prejudice may do 
violence to good aims through its very misinterpretation. 

“The klan seems to be born of a post-war reaction. It is 
part and parcel of that hyper-Americanism that called itself 
‘100 per cent American’ while it denied the very fundamentals 
of genuine Americanism. It was a sort of short-circuited 
patriotism that burst into flame through an emotional fore- 
shortening of reason, substituting one’s emotional conceptions 
of what is American for a rational patriotism. In other words, 
if a man did not agree with you he was not a good American. 
Thus the hasty epithets of ‘pro-German,’ ‘bolshevik,’ ‘red,’ etc., 
about everyone who differed with you, especially if the differ- 
ing one were liberal in opinion, or asked for fairer consideration 
of your favorite prejudices. War demands a hot patriotism, 
but peace can thrive only in a patriotism whose light burns to 
illumine and not to injure.” 


THE GREAT MORAL SLUMP OF THE PERIOD SINCE THE WAR CON- 
tinues. People are getting used to things that would have out- 
raged public decency a generation ago—so used to them that 
even ministers of religion treat some aspects of the situation 
in a light and humorous way, and the ancient order of Apolo- 
gists for Things as They Are is increasing mightily. Still, this 
state of things does not go wholly unrebuked. The Consistory 
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of the National Protestant Church of Geneva put out an 
appeal, during the Genoa Conference, which included these 
straightforward words: 


“The National Protestant Church of Geneva, in obedience 
to an irresistible impulse of its conscience believes it its duty 
to sound a note of warning and protest. What is happening 
at Genoa is one of the results of the weakening of the re- 
ligious and moral sense in the life of nations. The conscience 
of man, without light from on High, becomes dimmed.  Sel- 
fishness and pride pursue their way unchecked. Moral prin- 
ciples are tottering and material interests and questions of gain 
are in the ascendant. 

***What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?’ 

“We unite to our protest an urgent appeal to the Chris- 
tian world and we call upon governments, statesmen and pri- 
vate persons to make a supreme effort to realize in their lives, 
in the relations between nations and in the discussions of 
political and economic problems, the sacred truths of the Gos- 
pel of Christ. This Gospel exacts from each individual a sense 
of his responsibility and a willingness to repair the wrongs he 
has inflicted. 

“All, no doubt, desire to prepare the way for a world where 
justice and peace will hold sway, but we assert that it is only 
by a return to the Gospel, that human society can find its 
salvation. 


“May God’s Kingdom come!” 


Reports FROM Russia ARE SO CONFLICTING AND UNCERTAIN 
that it is hard to form any very clear opinion of actual politi- 
cal conditions there. Following the Genoa Conference, Pre- 
mier Lloyd George made a speech in the House of Commons, 
which included this comment upon the Soviet Government, 
which has been widely accepted as a pretty accurate estimate 
of the situation: 

“It is a great mistake to imagine that autocratic govern- 
ments are altogether free from the influence of public opinion, 
and there is only one public opinion in Russia, not the public 
opinion of the vast masses of the people. Ninety-five per cent. 
of the people are indifferent to this system or hostile to it. 

“The only opinion there that matters is the opinion of the 
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workmen in the towns, who represent less than one per cent. of 
the whole population. But the Soviet system and its power is 
based upon them. It is not a democracy. It is an oligarchy, 
and this talk about nationalization in Russia is all humbug. 
They talk about the great principles of the Revolution. 
Ninety-five per cent. of the property in Russia is land. Nomi- 
nally they have nationalized it ; let them try to take it back. It 
is as much a peasant proprietary as if the title had been writ- 
ten out, and they know that. I told them so, and they could 
not challenge it. And they say, ‘We cannot give up the great, 
sacred principles of the Revolution.’ The fact is that the vast 
majority of the Russian people are more individualist than 
the people of this country, and you have that paradox of a 
communist government speaking in the name of an individualist 
population, where communism is known as export beer. It was 
not really in Russia itself. In the towns you have got it, but 
you get it much less and less in the towns than it was before.” 


ANYTHING AFFECTING THE FUTURE OF THE LANDS OF SCRIPTURE 
is for various reasons of interest to Bible students. Just now 
Egypt seems to be pursuing a policy that may result in an 
acute crisis, even the termination of her newly acquired inde- 
pendence, before these lines are read. 

In his book, The Rising Temper of the East, Frazer Hunt 
gives this glimpse of the Egyptian reason for desiring to get 
rid of the British: 


“ “Just why is it that you want the British to go?’ I cut in 
suddenly, turning to a squat old fellow sitting near me who had 
remained silent all during the cotton talk. 

“ “We want Egypt for ourselves,’ he replied, thrown for the 
moment off his guard. ‘I slave and save and send my boy to 
school and then to college. When he finishes he finds all the 
good Government jobs open only to the English. He must 
take a small place or come back to this little village and help 
me in the fields and irrigation ditches. We want our own peo- 
ple to run our own country. Weare tired of outsiders; we are 
sick of doing only what they want us to do.’ ” 


On the other hand the present British attitude may be 
gathered from a statement of Frederick Cunliffe-Owen, C.B.E., 
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in the American press. He shows that Egypt, among other 
things, makes the preposterous claim of ownership and con- 
trol of the Suez Canal, claims the Sudan, and is allowing the 
irrigation works, that had come to such a magnificent state 
under English control, to fall into a state of neglect and ruin. 
Some of the points set forth by Cunliffe-Owen are: 


“Several attempts were made by combined German and 
Turkish armies to invade and seize Egypt with the avowed ob- 
ject of restoring autocratic Ottoman rule in Cairo. Egypt 
was preserved from this by England’s armies, and last spring 
Great Britain voluntarily accorded, in response to native ap- 
peals, the status of an independent nation to Egypt, under cer- 
tain conditions, it being thoroughly understood at the time 
that, if these conditions were not honorably and honestly ful- 
filled by King Fuad and his government within a certain stipu- 
lated period, Great Britain would resume her control over 
Egypt, even though she might refrain from the use of the word 
‘protectorate,’ which has a disagreeable sound to the ear of 
Moslems, who do not relish the idea of Islamic subjection to 
any Christian power. Premier Lloyd George made this thor- 
oughly clear by his memorable speech in the House of Commons 
on April 30, 1922. There was no room for any misunder- 
standing. 

“King Fuad and his Premier, Sarwat Pasha, have not only 
shown no disposition whatever to fulfill these stipulations, which 
they had accepted and to which they had pledged themselves, 
but have even gone out of their way to defy Great Britain in a 
number of other matters, creating new issues of an intolerable 
character. 

“Tt was also arranged that any of the English officials of 
Egypt, called upon to surrender their jobs to natives, should 
receive either a pension or a gratuity in compensation for their 
long years of devoted service, extending in some instances over 
a quarter of acentury. This has been refused by the Egyptian 
Treasury. . 

“But what is more serious than anything else, under pres- 
ent conditions in Egypt, is the growth of the hostility on the - 
part of the government and of the native authorities to every- 
thing foreign, and to Great Britain in particular, their attitude 
of insolent defiance of agreements, treaty obligations and for- 
eign rights, with the resultant lawlessnesses throughout the land 
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and consequent peril to life and property. How bad things 
have become there is shown most eloquently by the warning 
which the Lord High Commissioner has considered it necessary 
to issue of a possible repeal by Great Britain of her grant of 
national independence.” 


Tue Unirep States Census ror 1920 sHowED THAT THERE 
were printed in this country each twenty-four hours, 31,735,- 
937 daily newspapers, that is, almost one copy for every three 
inhabitants. A little reflection shows that the influence of the 
daily press must be enormous. For this reason it is a matter 
of national concern that newspapers be conducted upon prin- 
ciples as sound both morally and intellectually as our educa- 
tional institutions. 

Mr. Chester S. Lord, formerly managing editor of the 
New York Sun, recently discussed, in The Saturday Even- 
ing Post, the reasons why the newspaper is such a power. In 
substance it simply amounts to this, that the average person 
prefers to have his thinking done for him. He seldom tries 
to check up what his regular daily gives him. In this way he 
becomes unconsciously the political or moral supporter of 
whatever party or institution controls his paper. As Mr. 
Lord shows, the newspaper has become the most powerful 
instrument ever devised whereby governments, scheming organi- 
zations, and shrewd individuals may sway public opinion and 
action this way or that. He speaks in this manner of the 
impressionable attitude of the average reader: 

“The newspaper’s greatest influence is not in persuading 
persons who have learned to think for themselves. It is exer- 
cised on that great mass of our population that has no other 
source of information than the newspapers. In thousands of 
families not more than two or three books are purchased in an 
entire year, and these are likely to be books of fiction. Yet 
few families are without a daily newspaper. Usually one 
paper only is taken, and how could it happen otherwise than 
that the household should come to the editor’s way of thinking 
when no other thought than his comes to their attention? This 
condition applies to people in moderate circumstances, 
employes, helpers, those who live by physical toil or who do 
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the simplest kind of clerical work. They are easily influenced 
because they have not been trained to think or analyze for 
themselves. They depend on the newspaper for information, 
explanation, suggestion. They have little inclination or time 
to study with diligence the great questions of the day, and 
have few or no facilities for doing so in any event. They are 
not interested in profound argument, but they accept con- 
clusions readily. If the editor be wise he will seek to know 
what proportion of his readers are of this type. 

“The average newspaper reader does not think overmuch 
of what he is reading, but he is highly receptive. His con- 
clusion is likely to be affirmative. It is his nature to believe 
rather than to distrust. He is easily led by artful groupings 
of fact—rather more easily led thus than by argument requir- 
ing much thought. There is not time in these strenuous days 
for the old-fashioned kind of thinking. Quick conclusions are 
the vogue, and they are not the result of profound thought. 
Rather are they the result of hasty thought. This is attested 
by the rush from one party to another by the so-called inde- 
pendent voter, or the sudden dethronement of a public idol, or 
the restoration of a discarded hero to public popularity. 

“It is incontestably true that the great mass of the peo- 
ple who read the newspapers in this hasty glancing fashion do 
not think deeply. This mental attitude has had the attention 
of observers for many years. Hawthorne speaks of ‘the wild 
babble of the town— indicating a low tone of feeling and shallow 
thought.’ Macaulay said of Tillotson: ‘His reasoning was just 
sufficiently profound and sufficiently refined to be followed by a pop- 
ular audience with that slight degree of intellectual exertion which 
is a pleasure.” Lafcadio Hearn speaks of the masses as people 
of uncultured taste to whom the higher zones of emotion are 
out of reach. Dr. Samuel Johnson remarked: “The greatest 
part of mankind have no other reason for their opinion than 
that they are in fashion.’ And one of the conspicuous British 
essayists commented: ‘It serves to show in what a slovenly 
way most people are content to think.’ 

“Henry Ward Beecher ever was impressed with the influ- 
ence of newspapers. He said: ‘Do you ever stop to think that 
millions have no literature, no school and almost no pulpit 
but the press? Not one man in ten reads books, but every 
one of us, except the very helpless poor, satiates himself every 
day with the newspaper. It is the parent, school, college, 
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theater, pulpit, example, counsellor, all in one. Every drop 
in our blood is colored by it.’ ” 


Nor MANY YEARS AGO THE STUDENT OF CHEMISTRY WAS GIVEN 
to understand that the atom was the prime form of matter. 
Back of the atom it was impossible to go. But the researches 
made possible by the discovery of radium have shattered that 
theory, and now we have the electron. In contemplating the 
results of the study of the atom, one is impressed anew by the 
vast yet orderly complexity of the universe, even when its 
tiniest provinces are surveyed. 

In a late number of the Holborn Review, Rev. Joseph Rit- 
son writes upon the Significance of the Electron. As may be 
seen from the paragraphs below, his style is sufficiently free 
from technicalities to make his ideas impressive to the layman 
in physical science, as well as to call forth one’s sense of 
reverence by these new evidences of creative wisdom and power: 


‘With electrons the wonder is multiplied indefinitely. An 
electron is more than a thousand times smaller than an atom. 
If a bubble of hydrogen gas be magnified to the size of the 
globe, each atom in the bubble would be the size of a tennis- 
ball. Again, if an atom were magnified to the size of St, Paul’s 
Cathedral, each electron in the atom would be about the size 
of a small bullet. To put it in another way, according to the 
latest and finest measurements an electron of hydrogen is one 
part in 1,845 parts of an atom. The infinite mind of the 
Creator alone could build a universe of such particles, no one 
of which is at rest, and yet each has its part to play in the 
- vast economy of Nature. 

‘The wonder is further enhanced when we realize that an 
atom is a sort of miniature solar system in which the electrons 
revolve round a common center as the planets round the sun— 
another symbol of a vast unity. The center in this case is a 
nucleus of positive electricity, whereas the electrons themselves 
are negative electricity. But as yet we do not know the nature 
of either. The theory has been advanced that ‘the particles 
of positive and negative electricity are points or centers of 
disturbance of some kind in a universal ether, and that all the 
various forms of energy are in some fundamental way, aspects 
of some primary entity which constitutes matter itself.” But 
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this is mere speculation, for Science has not yet decided what 
ether is nor even whether it exists. 

“When therefore the Bible speaks of a Providence that 
guides the steps of a good man, that takes account of the 
death of a sparrow, and in magnificent hyperbole numbers the 
very hairs of our heads, need any of these things be counted 
too small for the consideration of One who regulates the move- 
ments of atoms and electrons?” 


PROGRESS IS AS INEVITABLE AS IT IS DESIRABLE, BUT IT MAY 
easily be attended by a serious disturbance of the bal- 
ance of things. The tendency is to develop dispro- . 
portionately. Nations are like individuals; sudden oppor- 
tunity may lead to excessive effort in one direction, while 
other factors of well-being are neglected. The Peace Confer- 
ence at Paris confined its efforts too largely to Europe’s politi- 
cal boundaries, to the neglect of the economic needs of the 
peoples concerned, and brought about a sort of commercial 
chaos in the southeastern portion of the Continent. An 
instance of this same one-sided progress is seen in the remark- 
able intellectual progress of Japan. Dr. Robert E. Speer, 
upon his return from a year’s visit to the Far East, thus 
gives some impressions of a great change in the Japanese 
people: 

“Each time I have visited Japan before I have felt, first, 
the rigidity and bondage of the thought of the Japanese peo- 
ple, and second, the sense of an almost boundless physical 
vitality. This time both of these impressions were reversed. 
The last time, six years ago, it seemed like passing into a 
stifling atmosphere in coming from the Philippines into Japan. 
Out of their perfect liberty and freedom of thought and action, 
one plunged into the rigid institutions and stereotyped spirit 
of the Japanese nation. But now in this new day one has a 
feeling of moving among great and free thoughts. Indeed in 
Japan today this is the common word—‘thoughts’ of all 
kinds—and thoughts are very dangerous to a governing class 
which does not like anything that tends to a full freedom of 
the people. One does not see in Japan now the same strength 
of the old institutions binding like strait-jackets the minds of 
men. But now in Japan, as everywhere else around the world, 
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one does find the deep feelings that are stirring the spirit of all 
mankind. 

“The other impression also of which I spoke—that of 
boundless physical vitality—is now overturned. One has the 
feeling of looking into a sick face in Japan today, and the 
Japanese are beginning to feel it too. They realize what influ- 
ences are sapping the vitality of their people. Their educa- 
tional systems are solid, competing intellectually with the best 
educational systems of the world. They are raising the 
standards that they may meet any other nation. But the 
effort and strain have weakened the vitality of the nation. 
Twenty per cent of the young women, sucked up in the great 
maelstrom which streams everywhere out of the village life of 
Japan into the large industrial centers, entering the great 
industries, go back marked with tuberculosis. School teachers 
complain about the health of their school children and urge 
the impossibility of their meeting the mental strain of the 
physical conditions under which they have to live and work.” 


Sourn AMERICA IS RAPIDLY WINNING INCREASING ATTENTION, 
from all angles of interest. Articles on the various countries 
of that continent are multiplying in our general periodicals 
and making it clear that there are resources there to maintain 
mighty nations. Some of the mineral deposits are enough 
to make the outside world envious. Just now Brazil is the 
center of attention, because the exposition marking her achieve- 
ment of a century of independence was opened on her national 
birthday, September 7. In the Review of Reviews, Roy Nash 
has a brief but informing outline of some of the accomplish- 
ments of this promising republic, with a territory larger than 
that of the United States. Of the scientific spirit he says: 


“On all sides there is evidence of an increasing tendency 
on the part of Brazil’s responsible leaders to face reality, to 
discard the ‘made-in-Europe’ concept of their country, to 
know and to dominate their own environment. One case in point 
is the recent explorations of that intrepid empire-builder, Gen- 
eral Rondon, who carried a telegraph line across wildest Matto 
Grosso through obstacles unthinkable to one unacquainted 
with tropic jungle, exploring and mapping great areas of 
hitherto unknown territory, standing as the protector of the 
savages who thus came in contact with their civilized neighbors 
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for the first time. Another is the work of the Instituto 
Butantan, where the venoms of poisonous snakes are studied 
and serums prepared by rigid scientific methods for distribu- 
tion throughout a country where snakes happen to be more of 
a menace to human life than elsewhere. These are but two 
of many instances which might be cited. 

“There is a New Brazil, and in these two decades of the 
Twentieth Century it has moved farther in the direction of a 
larger and finer life for the average man than in the four hun- 
dred years that went before. If certain basic problems of a 
democracy, like public education, have been neglected—charge 
it to the Republic’s youth. She has solved one great problem 
of a modern democracy which the United States has found 
well-nigh insoluble: with a population where all colors from 
white to black freely intermingle, Brazil knows no color prob- 
lem and is torn by no race hatred. She enjoys peace within 
a land empire which one day will support two hundred millions 
as easily as it now supports thirty. She is at peace with the 
ten sovereignties which touch her vast boundaries, and all 
boundary disputes have been settled in the days of her youth 
by the peaceful processes of diplomacy.” 


BOOKS 


MopEkNIsM IN RELIGION * 


The author of this book is a minister of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church and associate rector of All Souls’ Memorial Church, 
Washington, D. C. In addition to his pastoral experience he 
has also been professor of philosophy in the George Washing- 
ton University. His early training was in the Presbyterian 
Church, and he frequently refers with gratitude to the religious 
life of his Presbyterian home. Dr. Sterrett confesses himself 
to be a thorough modernist and writes out of an anxiety con- 
cerning the “very many university and college bred men and 
women floundering in a state of doubt raised by the results of 
the new learning and the twentieth century world view.” In 
common with the whole modernist school, he makes the mistake 


1Modernism in Religion, by J. MacBride Sterrett, D.D. Litt. D. New 
York, 1922. Pp. XVITI-+186. 
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of thinking that only the modernists and radicals in theology 
are aware of the situation existing in university and college 
circles and that they alone are distressed because of it. This 
assumption mars the spirit of Dr. Sterrett’s book, as it does 
that of many a similar work. 

In view of the prefatory statements of the book, we are 
justified in regarding this work as a statement of the new 
views of the Christian religion, which, in the opinion of those 
who adhere to them, will reconcile the new learning and the old 
faith and bridge the widening gulf between the church and the 
educated world of unbelief. The best summary of the book, 
therefore, will be to state these views. Modernism, says Dr. 
Sterrett, does not offer a new set of dogmas, but it does ask 
for a modern reinterpretation of the older ones. With this 
reinterpretation of them into “conceptions significant to the 
people of this generation,” there is to go a gradual change in 
form and language. What then are these reinterpretations? 
Unfortunately, Dr. Sterrett’s many years as a teacher and a 
preacher have not bestowed upon him the gift of lucidity, and 
it is with considerable difficulty that one can arrange and 
define his ideas. But doing the best we can, we conclude that 
the following are the changes and reinterpretations desired by 
the modernists: 

1. The Humanity of Jesus. Dr. Sterrett thinks that the 
great sin of orthodoxy has been the neglect of the humanity 
of Jesus. Perhaps he indicts the Roman Catholic Church for 
this offense more than the Protestant. Certainly the theologi- 
cal system of the Reformed churches do full justice to the 
humanity of our Lord, and docetism, in any form, has hardly 
shown itself in the Christian church for long centuries. But 
the modernist thinks that he has discovered that Jesus was 
human as well as divine. Apparently he is more interested in 
the human side of Jesus than in the divine. But, looking across 
the history of the Christian church, one may be glad that if 
the leaders of Christian thought did err, they erred on the side 
of Christ’s divinity rather than on the side of Christ’s human- 
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ity. Christian theology comes from its great teacher, St. Paul, 
and it was the divine Jesus that Paul emphasized and upon 
whom he built the hopes of mankind. The modernist, in indict- 
ing the church for stressing too much the divine side and oftices 
of our Lord, can hardly escape condemning St. Paul also. 

2. The Atonement. Dr. Sterrett says he receives intel- 
lectually the Nicene Creed but counts it of no use in the cul- 
tivation of the Christian life. Yet he praises the Creed for its 
omissions, and mentions as one very significant omission the 
fact that the Nicene Creed has nothing to say as to how Christ 
saved us. But the Nicene Creed does say that Christ saved us. 
That is what a creed is for, to state the great beliefs of Chris- 
tians. It would be totally wrong to infer from the silence of 
the Creed as to how Christ saves us, that the church of that 
age had no idea on the subject, or that the idea it did hold 
differed in any important detail from that which is so carefully 
stated and developed in the writings of St. Paul and also in the 
other literature of the New Testament. The modernist will not 
permit anyone to say how Christ saves us. He repudiates the 
New Testament statements on that subject, but has nothing 
to offer in its place. 

3. The Life Everlasting. The modernist always speaks 
as a man intensely dissatisfied with the traditional Christian 
view of life everlasting. The Protestant view of an immediate 
entrance of the redeemed into eternal life is to be replaced by 
an adulterated purgatory, called the intermediate state. The 
old teaching of the Scriptures on the everlasting punishment of 
the finally impenitent and wicked must give way to the doctrine 
of universal restoration. The modernist is not the first and 
only man who has been troubled by the Christian doctrine of 
future punishment. The difference is, that the modernist feels 
that, because he does not like such a doctrine, he can reject it 
and cast it aside. 

4. Salvation. The grand idea back of all Christian 
thought and organization is salvation. The modernist would 
still use the term salvation, but it is plain that he means some- 
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thing quite different from the New Testament connotation. 
Here Dr. Sterrett strikes a much worn string in the lyre of 
modernism ; we hear it resounding on every side. But we thank 
him for this full and frank statement of his own, and other 
modernists’, view of redemption: 

‘Then the modernist conception of salvation and how it is 
effected has little in common with theological theories. Salva- 
tion means the getting of the Mind of the Master into one’s 
soul; into the corporate souls of all God’s children. So far as 
we have the spirit of Jesus, the spirit of self-sacrifice, the spirit 
of service, just so far are we saved here and just so far shall we 
be saved when we pass into the Kingdom above. Saved from our 
sins rather than from future punishment! Saved through gaz- 
ing on the face of Jesus and being transformed into his image 
as we gaze in passionate adoration upon it. His love for us 
begets love for Him, and we go onward in His spirit of service 
to our fellows. We become like the one we love. We become 
reconciled to God through Him. God needs no reconciliation 
offering from man. Why not let the old theories go? Why not 
take Jesus’ parable of the Prodigal Son as the simple and suffi- 
cient plan of salvation? The blush of shame on the self ban- 
ished returning son and the Father’s yearning heart going 
forth to welcome him. ‘That is all.” 


But the most careless reader of the New Testament knows 
that that is not “all;” he knows that there the truth is stated 
that God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, and 
that that process of reconciliation involved the tremendous 
agony and sacrifice of Calvary, that He was wounded for our 
transgressions and bruised for our iniquities, and that He 
who knew no sin was made to be sin on our behalf. Saved 
through faith in that crucified Saviour is quite a different thing 
from being saved from sin by “gazing on the face of Jesus.” 

5. The Bible. Here again Dr. Sterrett, like his fellow 
modernists, essays the impossible task of keeping and follow- 
ing the Bible and at the same time pointing to its mistakes, 
not in inconsequential details, but in great and important 
thoughts concerning the nature of man and the ways of God. 
This is not misinterpreting a book, but making it an altogether 
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different book. ‘No, we do not believe the Bible as you, with 
your arbitrary theory of absolute infallibility, believe it. But 
we do believe it in a truer way. We have tried the old way 
and have honestly been forced out of it. We have tried the 
new way, and find it to give us a more inspiring word of God. 
We should not dare to teach the Bible to our children or our 
congregations on the old theory. It is not true. Only a be- 
lated intelligence could do so. It has come to us through the 
religious experience of men in many ages. It has sixty books, 
each with a history. It is chiefly to be used devotionally. It 
is thus life giving. But it is to be studied as a sacred litera- 
ture.” The Bible according to this view is not a book of 
authority, the true charter of the Christian faith, but merely 
a book of stimulative devotional interest. 

6. The Soul of Man. It is impossible to read any book 
by a modernist without coming upon a passage which speaks 
slightingly of the old Christian thought of the salvation of 
one’s own soul. This is true of Dr. Sterrett’s book, and this is 
the way he puts it, in the passage where he is speaking of Jesus 
and the Kingdom of God: 


“See too how rarely he uses the terms ‘salvation’ and 
‘saved’ as referring to salvation from punishment in the future 
life. And yet how vastly disproportional has been the use of 
this latter conception. In his vision of the Kingdom of God, 
the petty, selfish conception of such a salvation dwindles into 
comparative insignificance. He that seeks thus to save his 
soul, here or hereafter, shall lose it.” 


In all my reading of modernistic books I do not know of a 
statement which does greater injustice to the teaching of Jesus 
and to the spirit of the New Testament than this paragraph 
by Dr. Sterrett. It is utterly false, and the man who knows 
that it is false should not hesitate to declare it with all bold- 
ness. Who was it that made the great valuation of the worth 
of a single soul? Who was it that put the whole world gained 
over against one soul lost? Who was it that told the parable 
of The Ninety and Nine, and of The One Lost Sheep? Who was 
it that urged men to “strive,” literally, to agonize, to enter in 
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at the strait gate, and to endure any loss rather than the 
loss of the soul? Who was it that spake solemnly of the soul 
going into everlasting darkness? Surely the author of these 
sayings did not regard salvation from future punishment as a 
“petty, selfish conception.” 

The great question is: Is man a living soul? Can that 
soul be lost to God? If so, is not such a loss the darkest 
and most fearful of all tragedies? That was what Jesus meant 
when, in the parable which follows His sermon on the worth of 
the soul and the possibility of the soul being lost, He exclaimed: 
“And great was the fall thereof!’ No, we are not going to 
win new adherents for Christianity by belittling a man’s soul 
or by belittling his efforts to save his soul, or by treating as 
an unimportant thing, probably not true, and if true, not of 
any consequence, the New Testament teaching, the solemn as- 
sumption which underlies all Christianity and which brought 
to earth the offer of the divine clemency, namely, that a soul 
made in the image of God can be forever lost and condemned. 
Deny that if you must; but whatever you do with it, do not 
say that it is a matter of small consequence. 

From these excerpts from Dr. Sterrett’s book it will be 
plain to an instructed Christian that the much talked of “new 
interpretation” of the doctrines of the Christian religion is, in 
reality, not a new interpretation, but an abandonment of tra- 
ditional Christian doctrine. For example, when we say that 
salvation is a process of becoming like Christ through follow- — 
ing Him and gazing with passionate devotion upon Him, we 
are not reinterpreting the New Testament and the Pauline idea 
of salvation through faith in Jesus Christ and His great media- 
torial work, how He loved me and gave Himself for me; what 
we are doing is to substitute an entirely different thing. 

Dr. Sterrett’s book is free from much of the arrogance and 
illiberality of spirit which dominates so-called liberal and mod- 
ernist books. He speaks of himself as a “‘convinced modernist,” 
yet as one who is incurably religious. But after reading the 
book we are convinced of two things: 
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First, the great straits that one is in to keep his Christianity 
after he repudiates or makes little of the great supernatural 
facts upon which it rests. A man who is incurably religious 
must in the end ask for a Rock of Ages upon which to plant 
his feet. All this familiar talk of “progressive revelation,” 
“dynamic” as against “static” Christianity, and a God who is 
not dead, but still reveals Himself to His children—all this is a 
poor substitute for the sinner’s boast—a Saviour crucified. 
We hope that Dr. Sterrett with his fine religious nature will 
come to see this and that the next book he writes will be one 
which will exalt Christ and Him crucified, rather than lead men 
to think that it makes little difference whether Christ was 
crucified or not. 

Second, if this book contains the outlines of modernistic 
theology, if this is what the modernist has to offer as a sub- 
stitute for evangelical Christianity, then all modernists are 
imagining a vain thing when they think that these pale nega- 
tions and satirical remarks about traditional views of Chris- 
tianity are going to hold troubled minds true to the church or 
call back to the fold of the church all those who have been led 
away by doubt. Dr. Sterrett in his chapter on church unity 
very pointedly asks what would be accomplished if the Church 
of Laodicea were merged with the Church of Sardis. Follow- 
ing his suggestion, we may ask Dr. Sterrett this question: 
What would be accomplished if he, and the whole company of 
modernists, could persuade the whole church to adopt the mod- 
ernist position and then bring the whole world into the fold of 
the church? Would such a church be worth following? Could 
such a church be the salt of the earth? 

The more we see of the modernist program and scheme, the 
less we think of it, even as an intellectual proposition, not to 
speak of a message for the soul of man. The modernist pro- 
fesses a great interest in those who think, “thinking men and 
women.” But the last way in which to reach these people who 
“think” is to address to them books founded upon shallow 
thinking. The great and peculiar doctrines of the Christian 
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church afford the highest range for the intellect of man. What 
the church must do instead of abandoning these doctrines, or, 
as Dr. Sterrett would apparently suggest, still using their 
names while all the time meaning something different, is to re- 
turn to them, to study them, to immerse herself in them, to 
state them in all their glory and originality, and thus to show 
to all who think and to all who sin and sorrow the “exceeding 


s cette 
greatness” of Christianity. (C,,rence Epwarp MacaRTNey. 


2 
MopERNISM AND THE CHRISTIAN FaltTH 


A discussion, by Dr. Faulkner of Drew Theological Seminary, 
of the critical, historical, and philosophical problems involved in 
the issues raised for Christian faith by modernism is sure to 
interest readers of Tue Bisticat Review. Dr. Faulkner is one 
of our most valued contributors. This anticipatory interest 
will be more than met and gratified by the actual reading of the 
book. It is fresh, keenly alive, thoroughly competent, and 
distinctly individual. The writer of this review read the book 
first on board the train in the course of a particularly hot, 
dusty, and disagreeable journey. It is praise indeed to say what 
is just the truth, that in the interest of the discussion, heat, 
dust, and tediousness were alike forgotten. 

It is difficult to discuss modernism, especially from the 
point of view of a reasonably constructive conservatism, and 
for several reasons. The thing itself is so vague and elusive, 
frequently amounting to little more than an indefinable atmos- 
pheric condition. And often it is most destructive when least 
definable. And where is one to draw the line? In a certain 
sense we are all modernists—even the most thoroughly con- 
servative. We belong to our own age and cannot by any pos- 
sibility transfer ourselves to any other or make ourselves the 
adopted contemporaries of generations gone. For this very 
reason—that we are compelled to interpret to ourselves as well 
as to others, in terms intelligible to our own day, our historic 


* Modernism and the Christian Faith, by John Alfred Faulkner, New 
York, 1921. Pp. 306 
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faith—it is extremely difficult to line up in this immediate con- 
flict. What is “modernism” to one person is “traditionalism” 
or even “obscurantism” to another. 

At a ministers’ meeting held not far from New York a 
short time ago a certain man presented views which involved 
what, to most of those present, was hair-raising radicalism. 
The majority expressed their dissent in that way. A genuine 
radical had strayed in, however, and when an opportunity pre- 
sented itself he said of the speaker: “I admire his scholarship 
and ability—but he lives in the Middle Ages!” That is what 
I mean. Just what is modernism, and what does it do or aim 
to do with the historic faith? It is a wise man indeed, who, 
in these times, knows friend from foe. ; 

The book now before us will help us greatly toward a defi- 
nition of boundary lines, of fundamental and vital issues. I 
used a word a few lines above which it might be well to recall 
here—“the historic faith.” Here, I take it, is the vital issue. 
We have a historic faith. In so far as we are Christians, we 
are the representatives and advocates of a religion which has a 
history, which comes down from the past_and has definable his- 
toric sources. The issue, therefore, in all discussions of the 
sort here carried forward is one’s attitude toward the historic 
faith testified to by its founders and embodied in its sources. 
Dr. Faulkner raises the issue thus: 

“Ts there anything in historic Christianity which in sub- 
stance the modern man cannot only receive but joyfully fight 
for with the calm assurance and high elation of Wordsworth’s 
‘Happy Warrior’? Is there anything in the spirit or results 
of science which makes it impossible for modern men to carry 
out the exhortation of that vigorous and downright spirit who 
urged his readers ‘to contend earnestly for the faith which was 
once for all delivered unto the saints’ (Jude 3)?” (P. 7.) 

There are eleven chapters in the book, and fifteen notes of 
great interest and value in the Appendix. The roster of chap- 
ters is more than ordinarily interesting, because it exhibits 
quite clearly the points at issue in the modernist controversy. 


10 
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The first three chapters deal with Authority, Inspiration, and 
Miracle. The next three are devoted to a discussion of the 
significance of Jesus. The seventh is on Atonement, the eighth 
on Paul as the After-Christ, the ninth on the Trinity, the 
tenth on Ritschl or Wesley, and the eleventh on Hell, which 
might much better have been entitled Retribution. 

In connection with the eighth chapter it is worth while to 
note that in a very real sense the very center of the modernist 
attack upon historic Christianity is the Pauline interpretation 
of the person and work of Jesus. As Professor Faulkner says: 
“Tt is still fundamental with the ‘modern’ man to eliminate Paul 
in his quest for Jesus, and to be impatient with what he claims 
the church has accepted from Paul in place of the simple Naza- 
rene himself.” (See the recent slashing book by Professor 
Vedder on The Fundamentals of Christianity for the radical 
view, and per contra Professor Machen’s searching defense of 
the Pauline Gospel in his Sprunt Lectures on The Origin of 
Paul’s Religion, reviewed in this quarterly, April, 1922.) The 
outcome of Professor Faulkner’s investigation of this subject 
is summed up in the following sentences: 


“The discovery by the liberal, therefore, of a different gos- 
pel in Paul than in Christ as to the divinity of Christ, atone- 
ment, salvation, justification, and the ordinary elements of 
Christian teaching, is the discovery of a mare’s nest. If we 
had the synoptic Gospels alone, there is not one essential ele- 
ment of our religion as Paul conceived it that is not already 
there in the germ. For this reason the radical or consistent 
Unitarian has very little more patience with those Gospels than 
he has with Paul. Or he explains the deeper parts of them 
away [sicut Harnack, Bacon e¢ al.] as themselves Pauline, as 
showing a later deposit, as interpolated, as anything to get rid 
of them as a witness for Christ. Is the trouble with the Gos- 
pels or with his own presuppositions? Luke was the friend of 
Paul, but if there is a human Gospel in the world it is Luke’s. 
But the divine parts are there too. Mark represented Peter, 
another circle, but the objectionable elements are in Mark too, 
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There is no recourse. In order to get rid of the deeper things 
in the Gospels which have Paul in their roots you would have to 
lay them waste with a plowshare of criticism as deep as the 
shell-holes of war-torn France of 1914-18. The residiuum left 
would present some beautiful thoughts, but as a force for 
redeeming and converting the Roman world or for explaining 
Christianity as a dynamic for righteousness it would be nil” 
(p. 176). 

I would go a step further and say that no legitimate scien- 
tific or objective criticism, in working on the New Testament, 
ever produced such a result as this, or anything like it. In 
order to accomplish such devastation it is necessary to start 
out with the fixed a priori notion that primitive Christianity, as 
taught by Jesus and received by the disciples, contained no 
Christology and no doctrine of salvation—but this is dogma 
at its worst, not criticism. Professor Faulkner’s chapter on 
the Pauline question is the best brief discussion of the subject I 
know of anywhere, and together with Machen’s more exhaust- 
ive work ought to give the liberal interpreters cause to think— 
as indeed has already been the case. The utter feebleness and 
futility of Professor Bacon’s attempt to handle Machen is evi- 
dence enough that New Testament criticism so far as Paul 
is concerned has already entered upon a new phase. Professor 
Faulkner in his single chapter has made a general review of the 
subject inevitable. 

I should greatly enjoy taking the reader through Pre- 
fessor Faulkner’s discussion, page by page. I have come back 
to certain parts of it again and again with increasing satis- 
faction. For one thing, he is a church historian, and when one 
who has mastered the historical method and has seen how 
opinions work themselves out in history is also equipped for 
doctrinal and critical discussion the result is apt to be some- 
thing unusually fine. The chapters on Authority, Inspiration, 
and Miracle are particularly helpful for the very reason that 
the writer consistently maintains the attitude of the historian 
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of opinion, while at the same time he deals with sureness of 
command with the deeper doctrinal issues. 

In closing let me commend particularly the spirit of Doc- 
tor Faulkner’s discussion. His temper is genial throughout. I 
have detected no hint of asperity from the beginning of the 
book to the end. ‘There is an occasional touch of irony, even 
to the point of gentle mockery at times, but no odium is 
directed toward those from whom he differs even in the most 
essential matters. Professor Vedder’s book, to which reference 
has already been made, is in sorry contrast in this respect. It 
is hard reading altogether apart from the opinions which he 
expresses. It is bitter, satirical, offensively dogmatic; his 
gibes at the apostles and at adherents of the historic faith in 
general are constant and merciless. I for one am glad that the 
writer with whose views I am in hearty accord is of another 


spirit. Louis MatrHEws SWEET. 
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This interesting book contains the lectures which Dr. Peters 
delivered before Lake Forest College on the Bross Foundation. 
The object of this foundation, according to the quotation in 
the Preface, is to “‘call out the best efforts of the highest talent 
and the ripest scholarship of the world to illustrate from 
science, or from any department of knowledge, and to demon- 
strate the divine origin and the authority of the Christian 
scriptures; and, further, to show how both science and revela- 
tion coincide and prove the existence, the providence, or any or 
all of the attributes of the only living and true God ‘infinite, 
eternal, and unchangeable in His being, wisdom, power, holi- 
ness, justice, goodness, and truth.’ ” 

On the question whether a man with Dr. Peter’s theologi- 
cal viewpoint is disposed to further this end we would quote 
his statement in the first lecture: ‘We shall not, however, get 


* Bible and Spade, by Rev. John P. Peters, Ph.D., Se.D., D.D. New 
York, 1922. Pp. XIV+239. 
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the best results until we stop talking or thinking about defend- 
ing the Bible, and devote ourselves wholly and unreservedly 
and without any arriere pensee, in Bible study, to the search 
after truth for truth’s sake. I am not concerned in these lec- 
tures to support the Bible record by the results of archaeolog- 
ical research, I am concerned to find points where the written 
documents of the Bible and archaeological discoveries throw 
light one upon the other, either giving us two witnesses to a 
fact, or the one explaining the other” (p. 5 f.). 

This looks very judicial and fair, but it is not the point of 
view of William Bross. He established a foundation “to 
demonstrate the divine origin and the authority of the Chris- 
tian scriptures,” “‘to show how both science and revelation 
coincide and prove the existence * * * of the only living 
and true God.” Dr. Peters devotes himself “to the search 
after truth for truth’s sake,” and is “not concerned * * # 
to support the Bible record.” If the results of his search for 
truth should not favor the divine origin and authority of 
Scripture, he would be unconcerned. Now, apart from the 
question of the obligation which Dr, Peters took on himself 
when he consented to lecture on such a foundation, we must say 
frankly that the Bible has absolutely nothing to fear from a 
judicial and impartial search for truth. Even if it had some- 
thing to fear, it would have to submit itself to such an investi- 
gation. To refuse to do so is to acknowledge defeat. At the 
same time it is essential that the investigation should be abso- 
lutely impartial, with no prejudgments. While Dr. Peters 
shows such a lack of prejudice in many parts of his book, 
there are places where he makes statements on mooted points 
of interpretation or archeology as if his view were undisputed. 

It is so common for the adherents of the divisive theories 
of the Pentateuch and the Wellhausenian views of date and 
composition of the Old Testament books to speak and write as 
though these views were universally accepted that we will pass 
by this peculiarity of the book. When, however, the author 
says that according to Genesis “deity and man intermarried” 
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(p.'7) and “with whose daughters the gods cohabited” (p. 8), 
completely ignoring the other possible and, as it seems to us, 
better interpretations of Genesis 6: 1-2, he does not show the 
impartiality necessary in such a student. When he identifies 
the Jacob-el and Joseph-el of the Egyptian records with the 
Jacob and Joseph of the Bible without an attempt at proof 
(p. 24 f.), he is again guilty of prejudice. The same may be 
said of the identification of the Khabiri of the Tel-el-Amarna 
letters with the Hebrews (p.30f.) and of Lotan with Lot 
(p. 84). Other examples are, the statement that T’ehom in 
Genesis 1:2 is identical with the Babylonian Tiamat and “in 
the Hebrew, as in the Babylonian, it is a proper rather than a 
common noun” (p. 59), and that the Lamech of Genesis 4 
was the father of Noah (p.69). The lecture on the Ancestry 
of the Hebrews represents Genesis as a mixture of folk-lore 
with elements of reliable tradition. The stories of the patri- 
archs reflect tribal more than personal history (see especially 
p. 43). On the other hand we are pleased to read that the 
religion of Israel became more and more spiritual (p. 65) 
and that Genesis 1 presents a “magnificent picture * * * 
of one spiritual God, creating the world by his word” (p. 66). 
The comparison of the Code of Hammurabi with the Mosaic 
code is generally fair. 

The statements about the book of Daniel ignore the most 
important book which has been written on the subject in the 
present generation. I refer to that of Professor Robert Dick 
Wilson of Princeton. He says that the Babylonian records 
“do elucidate the book of Daniel, but so far from confirming in 
the ordinary sense the historic character of that book, they 
show us that history is strangely turned about and confused 
in it” (p. 125). This is a surprising statement in a book pub- 
lished on a foundation “to demonstrate the divine origin and 
the authority of the Christian scriptures,” for certainly Mr. 
Bross meant to include the Old Testament in that term. In 
confirmation of his accusation Dr. Peters says: “There were 
several kings between Nebuchadrezzar and Belshazzar, and 
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Belshazzar was not king of Babylon, but the son of King 
Nabonidus, who was no blood relation whatever to Nebuchad- 
rezzar, whom he succeeded with several reigns between” 
(p. 125). 

This looks bad for the accuracy of Daniel. It is true 
that Evil-merodach and Nergal-sharezer reigned between 
Nebuchadrezzar and Nabonidus, also that Nabonidus was not 
descended from Nebuchadrezzar, so far as we know, but that 
does not make the statement that Belshazzar was the son of 
Nebuchadrezzar necessarily false. Only six years intervened 
between Nebuchadrezzar and Nabonidus. Possibly Nabonidus 
strengthened his position by marrying the widow of Nebuchad- 
rezzar. So Smerdis married the wives of his predecessor Cam- 
byses, and Darius Hystaspis married the daughter of Cyrus. 
If so, Belshazzar the son of Nabonidus was descended from 
Nebuchadrezzar through his mother and according to common 
Bible usage could be called his son. Possibly the book of 
Daniel calls Belshazzar the son of Nebuchadrezzar in the same 
way that Shalmanezer called Jehu the son of Omri, not as his 
descendant but as his successor. Nabonidus named one of his 
sons Nebuchadrezzar after his great predecessor. Why may 
not Belshazzar, another son, have been called the son of 
Nebuchadrezzar? 

The objection to calling Belshazzar King of Babylon is 
even more superficial. ‘The Babylonian chronicles speak of 
Belshazzar as commanding the armies in the North while 
Nabonidus remained in Babylon. Later, after a break in the 
inscription, Nabonidus is with the army. Why may he not 
have placed Belshazzar in authority at the capital? This 
would make the statement that Daniel was “the third ruler of 
the kingdom” (Dan. 5:29) comprehensible, for Belshazzar was 
only second to his father. Dr. Wilson has shown everwhelm- 
ingly from Semitic usage that if Belshazzar were exercising the 
functions of the king, even though he was subordinate to 
Nabonidus, he would have been addressed as king and spoken 
of as such. 
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Dr. Peters has not forgotten the old objections to Darius 
the Mede, for he says: “It was Cyrus the Persian and not 
Darius the Mede who took Babylon” (p. 126). Apparently he 
does not wish “to demonstrate the divine origin and the author- 
ity of the Christian scriptures,” which say that “Darius the 
Mede received the kingdom” (Dan. 5:29) and represent him as 
ruling in Babylon. If he did, he would accept the very rea- 
sonable suggestion that Darius the Mede was Gobryas, the 
Median general of Cyrus, who seems to have been left in 
authority in Babylon while Cyrus pressed on to complete his 
conquests. ‘This hypothesis would explain the statement that 
he ‘‘received the kingdom,” a strange expression if he con- 
quered it, but a natural one if he received it at the hands of 
Cyrus. So it is said that he “was made ruler over the realm 
of the Chaldeans” (Dan. 9:1). The difference of name need 
not trouble us. Pharaoh Necho changed Eliakim’s name to 
Jehoiakim, and Nebuchadrezzar changed Mattaniah’s name to 
Zedekiah. Cyrus himself was formerly called Agradates. Why 
may not the name of Gobryas have been changed to Darius 
upon his elevation to the throne? As we have seen in the case 
of Belshazzar, he would have had the title of king even if Cyrus 
were over him. 

The lecture on Hebrew Psalmody is more conservative than 
the earlier ones. In fact Dr. Peters inveighs against the ex- 
travagances of Cheyne, Briggs, and Kent. He shows that the 
frequent expressions “poor” and “needy,’? which many com- 
mentators have regarded as signs of a late date in the Psalms, 
are paralleled by similar expressions in the penitential Psalms 
of Babylonia as early as 3,000 3.c. He objects to the ex- 
travagant use of meter in the study of the Psalms. He says: 
“IT think we may safely trust tradition that David was also 
himself a singer of songs and liturgies” (p.152). His sug- 
gestion that the pilgrim Psalms (120-134) “were written by 
and for the pilgrims from the Captivity to Jerusalem” (p. 156) 
and his finding of local color in Psalm 84 are excellent. 

The lecture on the Exploration of Palestine is the best in 
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the book. His own experience of excavation at N ippur and his 
part in the work in Palestine make it especially interesting. 
We are surprised at his acceptance of the traditional sites of 
Golgotha and the tomb of our Lord. His emphasis upon the 
wonderful possibilities of excavation in the Holy Land since 
the overthrow of the Turkish government is fully justified. 
Zion and Samaria are the most hopeful sites in his opinion. 

The final chapter on New Testament Times points out the 
return to conservatism and traditional dates in modern New 
Testament criticism. He attributes this in large part to the 
discoveries of papyri, from which he draws a number of inter- 
esting examples. He says: “Against my former prejudgment I 
have been compelled, especially by my last journey to the Holy 
Land, to realize from this eye-witness testimony, as it were, 
that Saint John’s Gospel was really written by an eye-witness, 
the beloved Apostle” (p. 236). Speaking in general, the best 
elements of this book are those derived from Dr. Peters’ chosen 
field of archeology. With the reservations already indicated 
we can commend it as a readable and non-technical presenta- 
tion of the principal facts which archeology has disclosed. 


Joun H. Raven. 


Tommy-Rot ror CHILDREN * 


Probably all of us who are gifted even in a slight degree with 
the ability to resist being led by the nose have had the experi- 
ence of finding ourselves out of tune with the popular verdict. 
We have gone to a concert or a lecture or a ball field with eager 
anticipation to watch the performance of some ruling favorite 
of stage, platform or diamond, only to be disappointed. The 
favorite fails to register upon our unresponsive sensorium. 
We get an hour or more of boredom and make our way home- 
ward in disgruntled fashion, wondering why people think as 
they do. De gustibus non est disputandum, and very likely 
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we are wrong, but sometimes we feel like putting in a good 
word for our own private and recalcitrant opinions. 

As, for instance, in the matter of this Van Loon book. 
Everybody is talking about it—this one now before us or the 
other book on the history of mankind—and pretty much every- 
body is buying it. The school authorities and the critics and 
reviewers almost universally are praising it. The publishers 
have conducted a campaign directed to the awakening of “un- 
derstanding parents,’’? whereby thousands of copies have been 
sold. People who ought to know have even praised the 
illustrations, of which the reviewer could not possibly say 
anything more condemnatory than that he himself could not 
have done very much worse. A fortune of money has been 
spent, rivers of ink have been poured out in praise, medals and 
honors have been bestowed, for a book which, from the view- 
point of the reviewer, is badly made, badly illustrated, and 
badly written. 

The reviewer is no longer a child and perhaps has lost 
entirely the ability to see through the child’s eyes—but, all the 
same, he is perfectly confident that never since he possessed the 
ability to read the words “linotype,” ‘“chemistry,’’ ‘“miner- 
alogy,”’ all of which words appear on page 15 of Ancient Man, 
could he have been induced to spend even an idle hour on a nar- 
rative like this one supported by the nightmarish monstrosi- 
ties in green, purple, red, black, and blue, called “colored 
plates” and “animated maps,” which infest, but certainly do 
not decorate, its pages. For example, the full-page picture 
which faces page 15—-what does it represent? 

In the upper right-hand corner is the legend, “In the be- 
ginning the world was warm and inhabitable.”” Perhaps it is 
ungracious to quarrel with so vague an expression as Dr. Van 
Loon’s “‘in the beginning,” but, geologically speaking, the world 
at the beginning was rather more warm than habitable, was 
it not? That it was warm and habitable at the beginning of 
human history goes without saying, but the legend does not 
altogether agree with the text. Thus, on page 16, the author 
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says, of man’s ancestor: “In summer he was exposed to the 
scorching rays of the sun” (he has just said on the preceding 
page that “he lived in the damp blackness of vast forests”), 
“during the winter he froze with cold.” This is a beautiful 
anachronism, for it is as nearly an unquestionable fact as any 
statement concerning such antiquity can be, that man’s experi- 
ence of freezing climates was a comparatively late experience, 
following many centuries of migration. There is more to be 
said on this point later, but just here it is a digression—we are 
speaking to the picture. What does it represent? 

In the left background is a tall and very black cliff, at the 
foot of which sits or crouches a curious figure, only the head 
and shoulders of which appear above the tall spear-like grass 
(if it is grass). This being has a very pronounced undershot 
jaw and no forehead to speak of—whether man or animal or 
tertiwm quid we are not told. Above him towers nearly to the 
top of the portion of the cliff shown us a nondescript object 
somewhat like a palm tree and somewhat like an umbrella with 
a double flounce on the handle, which must be stuck into the 
ground at the foot of the cliff. There is a dispute in the re- 
viewer’s household as to whether it is a tree or an umbrella. 
One finds it difficult to decide. In favor of its being a tree is 
the fact that it stands upright instead of being held and is 
nearly as tall as the cliff; in favor of its being an umbrella is 
the fact that it is less than three times as tall as the sitting 
figure. In the left foreground are three portentous red toad- 
stools with black spots. In the right background, across a 
plain or river very sketchily indicated, is a mountain which 
must be a tremendous distance away, for it appears not much 
taller than the red toad-stools, not as tall as the grass and the 
sitting figure, and is completely dwarfed by the tree or um- 
brella, to say nothing of the frowning cliff. 

We have dwelt at length upon this misguided bit of artistry 
for a definite reason. At what age are the children of “under- 
standing parents” supposed to appreciate this book? If they 
are young enough—roughly speaking about the Mother Goose 
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age—to appreciate these perspectiveless pictures, then they are 
too young to appreciate the text. That is to say, this book 
would apeal to parents—whether “understanding” or not is 
a question—rather than to small children following their nor- 
mal tastes. The text is too old for the pictures, and the pic- 
tures are too crude for the text, introducing an element of 
caricature into a history of mankind. On the other hand, the 
text it too brief and the statements too bald for children who 
have begun to ask questions. For example, if a really wide- 
awake boy were to read the statement, “This man [primitive 
man—man no. 1] lived hundreds of thousands of years ago,” 
would he not be sure to ask the question, How do you know? 
The only answer to this question which a really understanding 
parent could give is, We do not know. The matter is still in 
dispute. There are really competent men who believe that 
man has not lived on the earth hundreds of thousands of years, 
or anything like it. And a great many others confess that 
the data at our disposal do not admit of any definite conclu- 
sion as to the antiquity of man. At any rate, an unqualified 
statement like that should not be made in such a way as to 
lodge it in the minds of children as a fact. 

Moreover, any child of average intelligence ought to be 
able to detect the self-contradictions with which the crucial 
part of the work abounds. Professor Van Loon sits very 
loosely to his own statements. One of these has already been 
pointed out. Primitive man, unprotected and unclothed, is 
made to suffer, both from extreme heat and extreme cold— 
confusion both of thought and of fact. 

Again our writer says: “What did he [the first man] look 
like? We do not know. We never saw his picture.” So far 
we are in the clear. Then straightway we are confused by 
being told that this first man, about whose appearance we know 
nothing, “‘was a very ugly and unattractive mammal. He was 
quite small. The heat of the sun and the biting wind of the 
cold winter had colored his skin a dark brown. His head and 
most of his body were covered with long hair. He had very 
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thin but strong fingers which made his hands look like those of 
a monkey. His forehead was low and his jaw was like the jaw 
of a wild animal which uses its teeth both as fork and knife” 
(p.15). Is this the description of a man or of an animal? If 
we do not know what he looked like how do we know that he 
was a very ugly and unattractive mammal, brown in color, cov- 
ered with hair, etc., etc.? The answer to this is that we do 
not know; but we do know in a general way what an ape 
looks like and have made up the picture accordingly. There 
is no semblance of authenticity in this portrait, even if the 
underlying idea of man’s origin be correct. 

On the following page there is another interesting and 
patent absurdity: ‘When he [the first man] hurt himself 
(and hunting animals are forever breaking their bones or 
spraining their ankles) he had no one to take care of him.” 
This is really a pair of absurdities. In the first place, hunt- 
ing animals are not forever breaking their bones or spraining 
their ankles. As a matter of fact it would be difficult if not 
impossible to find the record of one authentic case of a hunting 
animal with a sprained ankle. Then the picture of primitive 
man without any one to bind up his injuries is also lacking in 
reality. The picture which the description conveys is of a soli- 
tary wanderer breaking his bones in the unpeopled wilderness ; 
but, on any theory of the origin of man, there must soon have 
been more than one of him—in the individual sense. If there 
were more men than one in existence, then under ordinary cir- 
cumstances there would be some one to help a wounded member. 

We might go on indefinitely multiplying such instances of 
loose, dogmatic statements of fact in cases where careful qualifi- 
cation would be far more fitting. Take just one instance. 
Our author asserts dogmatically on page 85. ‘The Chal- 
daeans also were the first people to recognize the necessity of 
a regular day of rest.” The objection to this statement is 
that the meaning of the seven day division among the Babylo- 
nians involves a complex and rather difficult historical and 
linguistic question. It is not certain that the meaning here 
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given to the day is correct. The fact of the matter is, that 
Dr. Van Loon’s constant effort to attain piquancy for the child- 
mind has made him careless in matters of fact. Like other 
historians of the picturesque school, reliability is sometimes 
sacrificed to vividness of phrase. 

There is, however, a more serious indictment to be brought 
against the first part of the book, where, indeed, the deepest 
impressions are likely to be made. Is Dr. Van Loon’s picture 
of primitive man and his life true to fact? A few years ago 
few anthropologists would have questioned this picture of un- 
counted ages of semi-brutish degradation, chill, and misery. 
Now, however, our views of the early ages are slowly changing. 
We are discovering that civilization is older than we thought 
and that early man developed more rapidly than we formerly 
believed. The whole tone of primitive life was higher, more 
cheerful, than we imagined. (See Tyler: New Stone Age in 
Northern Europe.) Moreover we question whether, even if it 
were true in part, which is the most that can be said for it, 
Professor Van Loon’s presentation of primitive life is fit and 
proper for the reading of children. What is likely to be the 
effect, upon the sensitive and retentive mind of a child, of this 
description? 

“Forty thousand years ago when the world was on the 
point of freezing to death, an unkempt and unwashed cave- 
man, pulling the feathers out of a half-dead chicken with the 
help of his brown fingers and his big white teeth—throwing the 
feathers and the bones upon the same floor that served him and 
his family as a bed, felt just as happy and just as proud when 
he was taught how the hot cinders of a fire would change raw 
meat into a delicious meal. ‘What a wonderful age’ he would 
exclaim and he would lie down amidst the decaying skeletons of 
the animals which had served him as his dinner and he would 
dream of his own perfection while bats, as large as small dogs, 
flew restlessly through the cave and while rats, as big as small 
cats, ruammaged among the left overs” (p. 21 f.). 

Two pertinent remarks can be made on this rather offensive 
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description. The first is, that Professor Van Loon did not 
address himself to the child or have him in mind when he penned 
those lines. They contain a jibe at the human race which is 
fully grown-up and utterly beyond the reach of the child-mind. 
Our one consolation is that he did not attempt to portray the 
man with the chicken. The second remark is, that there are 
altogether too many descriptions like this in the book to be 
either truth-conveying or helpful to children. ‘True as phases 
or not, such somber views of early human life are false in em- 
phasis and perspective, if not in fact. These descriptions of 
early man would not be quite so bad were they not accompanied 
by remarks derogatory to man in general—grutuitously so, as 
we see it. For example, this: “Often enough these innova- 
tions [by man] were not due to the cleverness of man’s brain. 
He simply copied the animals. * * * Early man, less in- 
telligent in many respects than the squirrels, had not known 
how to preserve anything for the future” (p. 25). 

Van Loon’s whole story of man’s advance, slow, blundering, 
accidental, animal-copying, seems to me contrary to fact and 
unwholesome in all its implications. And this brings us to that 
which constitutes the head and front of the offending character 
of this book as an attempt to teach children. There is a chill, 
atheistic implication thrown over the whole by the way in which 
it begins. On this same page 15—which really opens the story 
—he says: “We do not know how or why or when the human 
race began its career upon this earth.” This sentence would 
appear to express an excellent reason for not saying anything 
on the subject. What justification can be offered for the ac- 
ceptance of a specific theory of man’s origin if we know noth- 
ing about it? Dr. Van Loon professes to start out with man 
as man—“Once upon a time there was a man’”’—but he really 
and rather surreptitiously begins with an animal, the aforesaid 
“very ugly and unattractive mammal.” ‘Then without any 
gracious touch of the imagination to illumine the wonderful 
mystery, if it be a fact, of man’s rise from a lower level, the 
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whole picture is drawn in the most repellent and dismal colors. 
‘Early man was a miserable creature,” etc., etc. 

It would be difficult for the reviewer at least to imagine a 
book less fitted to guide and educate the child-mind than this 
one. And then, that horrible, darkening, deadening ““Why”! 
“We do not know why the human race began its career.” That 
is to say, is it not, that there is no real meaning or value in 
the career of man. His origin is from the impenetrable dark; 
his destiny ends also in the dark. As the author implies else- 
where, human affairs are “mysterious rivers which seem to come 
from nowhere and which are doomed to reach no ultimate desti- 
nation” (p. 7). 

This sort of teaching, as we see it, is an unforgivable be- 
trayal of childhood. There surely are some among us (of the 
elect company of “understanding parents”!) who firmly believe 
and who wish to teach their children to believe that we do know 
how and why the human race began its career on this earth— 
the when is a matter of indifference, but not the others. We — 
believe, and not the less surely because of modern scientific 
speculation, that man was made in the image of God, in order 
to know God and to realize a great destiny in the will of God. 
To us, therefore, the omission from this book of any hint as 
to a divine purpose and power in human life is its sufficient — 
condemnation. 'The undertaking of writing such a history is 
itself vain and futile. Why try to map a river which begins 
nowhere and ends nowhere? Why tell the story of man who 
originates no one knows how or why? It is a waste of time 
and energy. Such a conception refutes itself. 


Lovis MatrHews Sweet. 


